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Institute For Forensic Research . 
he crime index of our Country rises steadily and tells us that forces 
of human disintegration persistently spread in our culture. Arrests, 
court trials, sentencing, imprisonment, and probation may deter an un- 
known number of offenders from a second wrongful deed, but the rate 
of recidivism and the increasing rate of first-offenders raises serious 
question about our having discovered anything of the true genesis of 

crime to apply remedies of any relevance. 

Not alone the costs of crime but the sorry sight of its withering T 
influences in our prosperous Country should dispose us to try every 
hopeful possibility to rescue fellow humans from its blight. mo 

The Institute for Forensic Research was formed at Manhattan | dis 
College to provide professional people a common alliance through) 0g) 
which to apply new efforts to meet the problems of criminal activity. | Ins 
The group of interested specialists forming the Institute is drawn from § cal 
the disciplines of law, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, social work. § on 
They seek to arouse interest in, and encourage the study of or conduct § Res 
the research directed at the solution of the various problems related 
to the forensic process, including not only problems specific to the} Of t 
courtroom itself, such as testimony, the presentation of evidence or) tute 
jury decisions, but also to the broader area of criminal activity, including} dev 

nes: 


juvenile delinquency. 
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In less than three years the Institute has sponsored significant 
forums and finds its services understandably in greater demand. 
Hundreds of professional people have attended panels on Mental 
Disorder and Criminal Responsibility; Insidious Pathology as a 
N | Factor in Juvenile Delinquency; Motivation for Murder; Psycho- 
sexual Deviation: Homosexuality. 

Besides, the Institute occasioned the formation of the Metro- 
politan Law Enforcement Conference, constituted by police officials 
of New York and the greater metropolitan area, including the counties 
north of New York City, Long Island, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

The members of the Institute believe crime is an unn 
human phenomenon: reasons for its increase must be discoverable. The 
combined studies by the disciplines may well lead to substantial 
knowledge of crime’s beginnings and naturally to the application of 


effective remedies. 
BROTHER AUGUSTINE PHILIP, F. S. C., 
President of Manhattan College 
es 
ts, 
n- 
te 
us| . Insidious Pathology in Juvenile Delinquency 
of 
ang HE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY is privileged to present in 
ty this issue an important contribution to the elucidation of the 
most crucial crime problems of our time. The first segment of this 
an | discussion consists of a transcript of a symposium on Insidious Pathol- 


ogy as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency jointly sponsored by the 
Institute for Forensic Research of Manhattan College and the Medi- 
cal Correctional Association. The second part is a transcript of a forum 
on Motivation for Murder sponsored by the Institute for Forensic 
Research and the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference. 
Together these disquisitions constitute a striking demonstration 
of the vital function served by Manhattan College’s burgeoning insti- 
tute in bringing into useful focus the various streams of endeavor 
devoted to the amelioration of crime’s havoc. A conspicuous weak- 
ness of the crusade against aberrant behavior has long been recognized 
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in the lack of organic liaison between its disparate forces. Numerous dis- 
ciplines and agencies, separately, have shown how troublesome devia- 
tion from accepted norms can be effectively combatted and progress- 
ively extirpated at its roots. But no one of these endeavors — law 
enforcement, basic medicine, psychiatry, psychology, social work, edu- 
cation, religion, family inspiration and others — is able to prevail 
singly against the tremendous challenge of social offense. In concert, 
with astute attention to orchestration of their complementary powers, 
they can without question achieve wonders. The nuclear problem is 
to bring them together in a dedicated spirit of harmonized teamwork. 

In the dissection of the case of one delinquent boy we can descry 
a microcosm of the great problem of delinquency. Brother Aquinas 
Thomas, in a sample of his stalwart work in redeeming adolescents, 
shows what this boy is like and how his susceptibilities may be reached. 
Dr. Rouke illustrates the incisive value of psychological and mechanical 
tests in the delineation of a personality and the assessment of its 
strengths and defects. Dr. Banay offers the diagnostic viewpoint of 
psychiatry in pinpointing the element of pathology and prescribing 
remedy. 

The discussion then goes on to the salient question of physical 
factors contributing to antisocial behavior. Dr. Toolan gives timely 
emphasis to the often unrecognized likelihood that destructive youthful 
misbehavior is traceable to cerebral complications following infectious 
childhood diseases. An alternate aspect of this inquiry is contributed 
by Dr. Grace in his illuminating explanation of how psychosomatic dis- 
orders may give rise to behavior problems. Mr. Summo, out of his 
experience in applying psychological yardsticks to educational diffi- 
culties, reveals the effects of brain damage on the functions of learning 
and control. 

The very framework of this symposium suggests the compre- 
hensive nature of the program necessary to attack so polygenetic a 
pathology as delinquency, or incipient crime. Just as the mischief of 
morbid tendencies may be found to arise from any one of numerous 
sources, so the appropriate therapeutic measures must be chosen from 
a range of available techniques. Implicit in the many-sided discussion 
is the urgent counsel to bring into the campaign for crime control 
every available arm of the equipment that society needs for its optimum 
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Motivation for Murder 


URDER, primeval in origin and preternatural in its associations, 

is the oldest and most fearful of crimes. Invoking the terror of 
death and paraphrasing the stroke of doom, the lurking hand of the 
killer has been a symbol of dread in every age of man. Yet despite a 
perennial morbid fascination with the idea of homicide, the nature of 
the murderer has only recently begun to be clearly understood. How 
far this understanding has progressed and how it may be carried further 
are demonstrated in the record of the forum on the subject presented 
in this issue. 

The gathering represented a significant meeting of minds on 
a transcendent social problem. The fact that it was co-sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference, embracing the New 
York State associations of police chiefs and sheriffs as well as the state 
police and spokesmen for various district attorneys’ offices, bespeaks 
the eagerness of public officials to imbue their work with all avail- 
able scientific information. The representation of several university 
and college faculties also betokens these educators’ alertness to their 
community responsibility. 

The speakers’ colloquy, together with the discussion that followed, 
constitutes a valuable compendium on our present knowledge of the 
intricate wellsprings of murder and on the possibility of explaining 
and helping to prevent it. The background of the problem and its 
historic antecedents is broadly adumbrated by Dr. Sherlock. Dr. Hart- 
ley, by physical demonstration, reveals how the distortion of reality, 
to which everyone is prone, may provide an irrational trigger for the 
terrible act. The dynamics of the urge to kill are brought out with 
clinical detail by Dr. Banay. 

An especially noteworthy facet of the discussion will be found in 
its emphasis on the increasingly familiar enigma of impulsive murder. 
How a seemingly responsible, equable person can be brought suddenly 
to the point of taking another's life has always puzzled the laity. The 
frequency with which such mortal explosive outbursts have occurred 
in recent years has focused attention on the problem. What has been 
learned is that in impulsive murder — as indeed in all extremely 
aberrant behavior — one must look for a central infection based upon 
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serious pathology. The law-enforcement and social-service agencies as 
well as medical science have become aware that such conditions as an 
obscure form of epilepsy or a cerebral defect resulting from childhood 
diseases can be the source of an otherwise inexplicable spasm of vio- 
lence. This knowledge accentuates anew the moot question of deter- 
mining legal responsibility for an apparently irresponsible act. But 
from the long-range viewpoint the even more urgent question is how 
such pathologies may be discovered and treated before they have 
caused multiple tragedies. 

The answer to both delinquency and murder — the most op- 
pressive areas of crime — is no longer elusive. It is primarily a | 
matter of finding and combatting the focal infection, whether it be 
somatic, psychological, social or cultural, or a combination of all of 
these. It is implicit in the record of the Manhattan College meetings 
that society has the knowledge and the means at least to reduce signif- 
icantly the scourge and burden of rampant crime. The professional and 
public interest demonstrated at these gatherings indicates that a con- 
certed program of prevention, scientific vigilance and timely therapy 
is not only feasible but indispensable. 


Distortion of Perception 


HE facts of physics and physiology show that perception is the 

end-result of a series of physical events, the last of which, a state 
of activity of the brain of the percipient, differs so completely from 
the events occurring in the object perceived that the qualitative features 
of a percept can have no resemblance to the physical object which 
it represents. The perceptual world, therefore, if I may use the term to 
describe the whole realm of our perceptual experience, is a construct 


of the percipient’s brain. 
—Sir Russell Brain 
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Judge Timone 


Brother Augustine Philip: 


word of greeting should tell a little of what we welcome 

you to. Really you will observe here an early phase 
of an organization's earnest effort to bring together pro- 
fessional people who might for one thing lead to significant 
thinking about fresh ideas to deal with youth’s problems and 
delinquencies. 

After a suitable period of self-analysis and discussion 
to decide goals, the Institute for Forensic Research made 
its first attempt to marshal minds to talk about our juridical 
disposition to deal with the mentally-disturbed wrong-doer 
who stands trial. Last spring a very distinguished panel dis- 
cussed Mental Disorder and Criminal Responsibility before 
an assemblage of judges, attorneys, and psychiatrists. 

Today the Institute concentrates on a clinical phase of 
its interest — not unrelated to the forensic process — in 
bringing together so outstanding a group of professional 
persons. We will talk about Insidious Pathology as a Factor 
in Juvenile Delinquency. Whereas the first forum looked 
at the judiciary’s view of the person who questionably knew 
the quality and nature of his deed, this discussion will go 
deeper or behind the scene a little to discover one cause of 
the otherwise apparently ordinary person not having control 
at a given time over what he might do. 

The appropriateness of this theme is attested by this 
large representation of law, teaching, clinicians, and pro- 
fessions having to do with child-caring agencies. On behalf 


of the Institute I welcome you heartily today and assure you . 


of our real interest in discovering with you new ways of 
dealing with the vast human problems before us as we 
touch the topic of crime. 


Brother President, my colleagues on the panel, 


guests, let me welcome you to what, since 1952, I have been rather 
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| 
possessively calling “our college.” The plan of this program is that 
each of our panelists will deliver their main addresses for approxi 
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mately twenty minutes; after that we shall have questions, statements 
or arguments, if you please, from the audience. The plan, too, is to 
present two flesh-and-blood illustrative cases from which conclusions 
will be drawn. You will see that in those cases we have a medical 
aspect, a psychiatric aspect, the sociological and the legal. I hope we 
address you is a graduate of Manhattan College and of the Fordham 
School of Social Work. He then pursued postgraduate studies at Col- 
umbia University and at Rhode Island University and after that he 
taught in grade schools, at high school at LaSalle in Providence, at 
St. Joseph’s in Manchester and at Manhattan College. I have the great 
honor to present Brother Aquinas Thomas. 
Brother Aquinas Thomas 

I shall have to move sketchily through these two case histories 
to give you the social pathology that is present in the cases of the boys 
we will discuss. I shall roughly high-point certain of the factors con- 
cerned and avoid any material that might afford identification. 


question that the second boy, had he come to pass with the law, would 
have been committed for his depraved behavior. Let us refer to a boy 
whom we shall call Michael. Michael was a lad five feet nine, 155 
pounds. He was considered in excellent health, except for an acute 
acne condition. He was born in 1941 and therefore his age at the time 
of commitment to Lincoln Hall was fourteen years and four months. 
He remained in placement with us for fifteen and a half months. The 
reason for his commitment was that this youngster entered a candy 
store and directed the owner to “stick ‘em up.” The boy had concealed 
in his pocket a water pistol and when the man laughed at him he 
pulled a stick out of his sleeve and began to club the man on the head. 
He ran from the store and the man recovered and went down the 
Court. His previous court history was that he was apprehended at a 
sporting event for wielding a switchblade knife, with which he was 

ing other adolescents. Another complaint was from the parents 
of other children that this youngster insisted upon being armed at all 


mitted as such. The second boy’s transgressions never reached the bar 
of justice and therefore there was no adjudication, but there is no 
hed ; 
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times with switchblade knives and other instruments of defense. 

His birth and early developmental history were normal. The 
mother’s pregnancy was without incident. It was a spontaneous del- 
ivery. Toilet training and other developmental factors were normal. 
The youngster was never enuretic. In his early school days, the author- 
ities observed that Michael seemed overly high-strung and that because 
of this he seemed to get into difficulty that he could not avoid. The 
principal said that he found him to be a boy of average mental ability, 
but extremely tense and easily aggravated. The Court referred him fot 
psychiatric appraisal and the boy was referred to the County Court 
clinic for psychiatric diagnosis and study. It was found that he had 
an I.Q. of 101. The findings of this study revealed that the boy was 
functioning intellectually at average level. He was said to be an emo 
tionally disturbed adolescent with strong unresolved dependency needs 
At that time it was said that his instinctual drives were surging and 
that he was concerned over his precarious control over his impulses. 
His tendencies and anxieties were very marked. The boy was said to 
feel very inadequate and fearful of people. The clinician pointed out 
that the boy’s possession of weapons was an attempt to overcome 
some dominant feeling of insecurity. His relationship to authorities 
and to his peers was so unsatisfactory that the boy feels restless and 
wishes to flee from this difficult situation. 

At the time of intake we noted that the boy indicated that he felt 
it necessary to carry knives to defend himself against what he con- 
sidered gang members, but we happen to know the very nice suburban 
community from which he came and there is no gang activity there. 
On one occasion he stabbed a boy in the shoulder. His mother, because 
of his difficulty in school, gave the teacher permission to hit the 
youngster. The teacher took advantage of this at the mother’s pres- 
cription, but strangely the boy hit the teacher back. We note that one 
doctor, in diagnosing this youngster, indicated that the cause of his 
behavior was not very clear. He speculates that perhaps unaffectionate 
and disciplinary behavior by the father created this spirit of rebellion 
and that perhaps there was a factor of sibling rivalry, since he was 
about twice the age of his only sibling. On another occasion, during 
an argument, he put his hands around the neck of his little brother 
in an effort to choke him. The diagnostic impression at the time of 
commitment was the primary behavior disorder, personality disorders, 
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aggressive and assaultive, rebellious and temper tantrums and sibling 
rivalry. Recommendation was that he was in need of acute psychother- 
apy, from which he might benefit if he is willing to change himself. He 
realizes that the things he has done are wrong, but he has found nothing 
good to replace them with. The prognosis at the time of intake by the 
court psychiatrist was considered very guarded. In our school study pic- 
ture, this youngster had an average reading grade of 8.9, a verbal score 
of 101 and, as to some other significant factors, it was mentioned that he 
does evidence hostility toward this younger brother. He kept telling 
various people that. When in the shelter he began to inveigh against 
one of the matrons and threatened to kill her. Because of this it was 
necessary to transfer the boy to the county jail to contain him more 
securely prior to actual transfer to our custody. At that time he readily 
admitted this need to carry knives, but did not supply any reason for 
it. He stated that they were used for protection on several occasions, 
but he then began to project and to maintain that other boys carried 
knives. On one occasion it seems, according to our data, that while the 
father was engaged in watching television the boy approached the 
father with a hammer in an effort to slug him on the head, but was 
detected in the act by the mother and the assault was forestalled. He 
also told that on another occasion he made an effort to kill another 
boy with a knife. When asked to explain some of the dynamics in- 
volved in these situations, he said that when in a rage he cannot say 
what happens to him, but that some compelling drive seems to over- 
take his judgment. One therapist speculated that the parents were 
too overprotective and that the sibling rivalry factor was significant. 

The boy while in placement, because of his acne condition, was 
reported by the clinic to be doing a great deal of malingering and 
this irritated the custodians, the prefects and also the other boys. He 
was determined to get his own way in every area of frustration. He 
just had to win. In relation to his brother again, he at one time pro- 
voked the little fellow to the point where he then began to choke the 
boy. The child was so harshly treated that when he was in one of these 
tages the mother found the younger boy breathless and black and blue. 
Mike said, when he verbalized in another therapy session, that he 
had a strong desire to kill and claimed that that was why he equipped 
himself with these weapons. He said he recognizes something inside 
himself that makes him feel he wants to kill. He says, “It makes me 
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feel better when I can hurt someone, because then I feel that I’ve 
evened up the score.” In group therapy sessions the boy was quite 
outspoken, and many of the other youngsters certainly had free ex- 
change with him. The group therapy began to have some effect, but 
we didn’t think it carried over in any significant measure into his 
everyday living situation. During the course of his many months with 
us he was subjected to intensive group and individual therapy and 
various diagnostic procedures, 

I might review a few significant points relative to the picture 
we saw of the boy at the time of discharge. As to the cottage life 
situation, from a very stormy beginning he progressed to a point of 
marked adaptation and adjusted somewhat in the cottage. He remained 
quite boisterous. His peer relations were never smooth. Let us remember 
that, with other more aggressive boys, they were the tranquilizer, be- 
cause they wouldn’t let him do these things. They would usually hit 
him in the nose first and his method of retreat from that was not a 
tantrum, but running away. He did abscond five times and each episode 
was identified with very explosive psychological reactions. He resisted 
school and never really accepted any efforts there. He showed some 
signs of response in group and individual therapy. The boy became a 
little more aware of his weak points. He has been able to develop con- 
trols, which prior to placement he was unable to do. We feel that his 
relationships with his parents have improved. However, we question 
if the basic sibling conflict with his brother has been removed. From 
the standpoint of Michael’s psychological reaction, our prognosis was 
considered very guarded. Michael cannot stand excessive pressure overt 
too long a period. If the school situation is not comfortable, we recom- 
mend his release at the age of sixteen. Michael should be given the 
opportunity for further psychotherapy in the community if it seems 
indicated. Incidentally, the socio-economic factor in this family was 
favorable. They were well established, had their own business and 
their own private home in a very desirable suburban community. 

The same condition pertained to Jimmy, whose I.Q. was only 
about six points different from Mike. Briefly, this child lost his mother 
when he was very young and he never accepted the stepmother. The 
father gained his livelihood in the beer and restaurant business and 
he was an active alcoholic. In substance, Jimmy's delinquency al- 
though never brought before the court, was that on one occasion he 
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made an effort to choke a schoolmate. He went after his stepmother 
with a cleaver and attempted to kill her. He made an effort to kill an- 
other co-delinquent in an argument over some loot. He very very 
cleverly engaged in looting churches and was able to accumulate over 
$3,000 that he robbed from poor boxes and candelabra, etc. On one 
occasion he beat up a companion to the point of semi-consciousness 
and jumped on the boy in an effort to kill him. This boy was not ad- 
judged delinquent. He was rejected by the standard institutions, as it 
were, and referred for private placement at the Youth Institute, where 
he was picked up by Dr. Banay and Dr. Rouke. 


Judge Timone 


Thank you, Brother Thomas. Now the next panelist will discuss 
the psychodiagnostic examination of these children. The panelist is a 
graduate of Boston College with a Ph.D. from Fordham. He was 
psychologist at Lincoln Hall between 1939 and 1942 and psychologist 
in the U. S. Naval Prison at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, during the 
war. He has been on the faculty of the College of the City of New York 
and at New York University as a lecturer in Psychology. He is a con- 
sultant for the Society for the Prevention of Crime and presently is the 
head of the Psychology Department at Manhattan College. It is a 
great pleasure to present Dr. Fabian Rouke of Manhattan College. 


Dr. Rouke 


Brother Thomas has told you of the parallel situation in these 
two cases, the history that we had before meeting the boy for testing 
of explosive behavior, of violent behavior and actually of attempted 
killing. The parallel continues in the psychological testing. Unfortu- 
nately, for the first boy, Michael, we have only reports of tests that 
were done in other places. Brother Thomas has already mentioned 
something about those; that the school testing in reading and arithmetic 
gave grade placements which were reasonably adequate for his age; 
that the figure-drawing test, which was the only projective instrument 
used in his case, submitted a conclusion that he was an emotionally 
disturbed adolescent with strong unresolved dependency needs. In- 
stinctive drives were surging and he had concern for precarious con- 
trol over his impulses. There were tensions and anxieties and he was 


inadequate and fearful of people. 
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Our second boy came with a similar history of violence and 
attempted murder. The parallel on the testing continues on the Wech- 
sler, where one had Wechsler Bellevue Verbal I.Q. of 101, the other 
of 100, but there the parallel begins to separate, because in the second 
case we were able to give the complete Wechsler Bellevue test. His 
performance I.Q. on that test was 128 and it was a fairly uniform high 
level, with weighted scores in the verbal tests 14, 14, 12, 11 and 13, 
which gives us a fairly consistent picture. However, the comparatively 
low verbal score drops badly as a result of one particular test, and 
those of you who are familiar with the use of this test will see what I 
refer to when I mention that his weighted scores on the verbal side J 
were 10 on Information, 10 on Comprehension, 10 on Digit Span, 
9 of Arithmetic, but only 4 on Similarities. Here we have the first of 
what you might call a startling point to consider later, when we want 
to evaluate the entire picture. 


In addition to the Wechsler I administered the Bender-Gestalt, 
Figure Drawing, Porteus Maze, Rorschach and T.A.T. On the Bender 
the reproduction of the designs was reasonably accurate. No outstand- 
ing difficulty in psychomotor control was noticeable. There was some, 
you might say, tension evident. There was some minor inaccuracy, but 
nothing in and of itself which would give a disturbing result or make 
one say offhand that there is something seriously wrong in this case. 
The figure drawings were somewhat different. On one drawing you 
will notice that there is a seated figure, to which he gave the associa- 
tion: “This is a boy I can tell you about. I write stories about boys 
like this. He’s very happy. He likes to watch TV. He likes to dress 
nicely. He likes to go to the movies. He lives in a nice house. He’s 
got a brother and a sister, and his parents are nice. He doesn’t look 
cruel. Maybe once in a while he’s mad at someone, but it doesn’t look 
much as though he is.” I think you'll see from the drawing when it 
is passed around that you will disagree with his own version of it, and 
I think that, when you see the drawing of the boy sitting in the chair, 
he is not someone that you would want in your living room watching 
TV. To the drawing of the female figure he said: “She looks kind of 
mean. If she had children, she’d always be yelling at them. She doesn’t 
get along well with the neighbors. She looks like she’s never relaxed.” 
In addition to that, as he was drawing the female figure he said, “She's 
going to be shoeless, poor girl, I wouldn’t want to be her husband.” 
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You can see in both of the drawings a tension, a sense of something 
that is threatening. 

Some of you may see in the drawings perhaps a lot more than I 
will report. I think I have a somewhat different approach to projective 
testing than many. I approach it not from the angle of how much can 
I get out of it, but how little do I need from it. I do that based on 
this rational that if we consider the whole thing of projective testing 
as shaped like 2 pyramid, the width of the base being the amount of 
validity we have, and as we go toward the apex the amount of infor- 
mation we can get, I prefer to approach it and stay as close to the base 
as possible; not go any higher than is necessary for the information we 
want in a particular case. Remember that, in a situation like this parti- 
cular case, we were not doing a study to find out everything we could 
about the boy from the tests alone. We had a lot of other information 
and the test information here was to confirm, you might say, and cor- 
relate and perhaps give us a new lead if one was there. But that is 
why I will not present too much interpretation on some of these things. 


On the Porteus Maze test he showed again a confirmation of the 
better than average intellectual level. He did not show particularly im- 
pulsive activity on this test. He was careful in the way he performed 
most of the time. He would make a careful study of the design and 
then move adequately and accurately to a conclusion. He made only 
one error in the entire series. On the Rorschach he had a total of twenty 
responses — five whole responses, fifteen detail responses. On the other 
determinants, three human movements, eight animal movements, one 
dark shading, seven forms, of which one was negative, one form and 
shading, two shading alone and two of color alone, 10% human, 
70% animal, one object, one fire, one smoke and one nature — F plus 
of 87.5%. Another significant thing came in the time of initial re- 
sponse to the cards— eleven seconds on I, eleven seconds on II, thirty- 
two seconds on III. We have a rather severe block on this. This is 
something that I have seen before in severity, and in its most severe 
form, on Rorschach protocols of people who have actually murdered 
someone. He then goes down again to eight on IV, fourteen on V, up to 
twenty-five on VI, twelve on VII, and on the three colored cards VIII, 
IX and X, thirty-two, forty-nine and twenty-seven. He had an average 
initial response time of 22.1 seconds, 30.2 on the colored, 14 on the 
non-colored cards. 
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We have a very definite sign therefore of color shock which gives 
us an indication of difficulty. We have though, on the total scoring of 
the sum of shading and sum of color a balance of three to three, so this 
again puts us in a position of not seeing a clear-cut picture in the 
Rorschach which says that this is a violently explosive person, but 
we do have things to concern ourselves with. We do have that block 
on card III which has been interpreted by many to give someone's 
role in life, or his concept of what his role in life is. We have the good 
F plus, which would correspond again with the intelligence level, but 
which would also indicate a reasonable degree of control when it is 
combined with the other responses that we have. We have three human 
movement responses which are good. We have in the content of the 
Rorschach no particular evidence of anything really violent or any- 
thing really negative. His color responses had a benign tone. Even 
the pure color response was the color of ice, to one of the blue designs 
on VIII. In another card he talked about a man working against a 
rocky wall and he was building a fire and the smoke was from the 
fire. That was on the ninth card. 

On the T.A.T. we have a little more indication of the violent 
potential. On the picture with the person slumped over the couch, 
he ignored or avoided the object on the floor. We usually interpret 
it as a gun. He said: “This was a boy who was playing and he fell 
asleep. He must have been playing a long time. The position he’s in is 
a very odd one to be sleeping, but to me he’s asleep.” Here he spoke 
almost as if he wanted to say something else and then wouldn’t do 
it. In the picture with the young man and girl in a position of strife, 
“This looks like somebody said something that he didn’t like, and 
if it’s the last thing he’ll do he’s going to get them and kill them.” 

On the cards referring to parental identification both were some 
what weak and not at all positive. Again on the 13 M.F. card with 
the woman on the couch, the man standing in the room with his arm 
across his face: “This looks like someone that just killed his wife. He 
doesn’t seem happy about it now. He’s sulking. He’s one of those guys 
that feels sorry for himself.” We have here the outbreak of violence 
We have in the Rorschach the suspicious blocking we have in the 
Wechsler, and to me in this case this Wechsler deviation with the 
weighted score of only four on similarities, with all his other per 
formance was the one thing that stood out and made me say, “what 
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at Boston State Hospital, chief 
psychiatrist at Sing Sing Psychiatric Clinic and medical director of the 
Yale University alcohol clinic. He is the author of numerous articles 


| and of the book Youth in Despair and the author of We Call Them 


Criminals. 1 take great pleasure in presenting the next panelist, Dr. 
Ralph S. Banay. 


Dr. Banay 
future Dillingers are born and developed. These two boys’ histories 
are almost identical. They are violent individuals. Some of the be- 
havior pattern is known, some was not known and became less obscure 
during the psychological and psychiatric interviews, which were rather 
intensive and numerous. One of these boys was in the institution for 
only two weeks and he received thirty hours of intensive exploration 
and testing. Therefore many of the facts came to the surface which we 
didn’t have at the time of admission, due to the protective attitude of 
the parents. You will see that, in spite of all this violent conduct of 
these young people, the parents are still protective and uncooperative 
toward the doctors and the authorities. 

One of these boys, from early age, I think about 9 or 10, 
became a chronic thief and from 12 years on he was, as pointed 
out, robbing the church for about a year and accumulating, from his 
own statement, over $2,000, which he spent on luxurious entertainment 
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causes it?” The main feeling was that . 
peculiar, so inconsistent with the rest of 
seemed as if there might be a focal difficul 
He had a history of being hit by a truck and knocked unconscious at 
| the age of 11. 
Dr. Banay and I, of course, interviewed him together when we 
ne’s| first met him, then had conducted our tests concurrently. When I com- 
ood| pleted my test analysis I just turned to the doctor and said, “Let's wait 
but) until we see his EEG.” 
it Judge Timone 
‘ta Thank you, Dr. Rouke. It will be taken from there by our next 
any: panelist, who is a graduate of the Royal Hungarian University in Buda- 
ven! pest. Thereafter he was Assistant Professor of Psychiatry at that uni- 
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in the movies and restaurants around Times Square. On several oc- 
casions, I think two extreme occasions, he tried to kill the stepmother. 
He tried to choke a boy in the class, and it was not a fight or a play 
thing, but fortunately the teacher was an athletically built man and 


he was able to liberate the boy, who was black and blue and practi- 


cally unconscious from the hands of the boy who wanted to kill him. 
On another occasion he hit and kicked one of his associates and knocked 
him unconscious with the intent to kill him. 

After admission to the institution he attempted two murders. He 
had to be restrained when he wanted to choke another young boy, and 
a knife which was in his hand had to be taken out because he intended 
to stab him in the back. On another occasion, because an older man 
asked him where he learned these tricks, he decided he was going to 
murder the man and he stole a rather sharp six-inch knife and was 
prepared to kill him. During the psychiatric interviews he indicated 
that all that is in his mind is to kill someone. In fact, he went into it 
at great length. He said he doesn’t want to kill; he wants to murder. 
I always was under the impression that that was a legal discrimination, 
but to him apparently the difference was that he wanted to kill someone 
with extreme suffering. While he was relating this, it was not just a 
verbal communication, but his facial expression, his gestures, his whole 
demeanor indicated an extreme desire or delight in indulging this wish, 
and it was really not a fantasy, it was a wish to effect an act which 
he planned for years and under certain circumstances he could per- 
form. It was just fortunate that his drive was always interfered with 
by someone nearby, and he was unable to effect his drive. 

We found out in the institution that this boy, from early child- 
hood on, had blackouts. He was a chronic bed-wetter. He was about 15 
years old when he came to the institution and it was almost 4 
daily occurrence. It is an unbelievable history. He was living with his 
uncle and he thought that his father was his brother, and later on 
he found out when the father remarried. The mother had died. They 
never told him that the mother died. They had a picture of her in the 
house and they said that was his sister, and when the father, who was 
a chronic alcoholic, married again, the boy found out somehow that 
she was his stepmother and he wanted to kill her on several occasions 
He wanted to kill the father, too. In this whole rather violent and com 
plex personality and family history one could lose oneself very easily, 
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because it has all the factors of emotional dramatization and the re- 
sponse is to acting out his aggression and his hostility. 

I don’t think anybody could establish how many people have a 
subconscious desire to kill. If we dwell on the problem analytically, 
we can recall how often in common parlance we say, “I could kill 
him,” or use the expression “Drop dead” or “This will kill you.” The 
idea of death due to some form of human intervention is never far 
from the mind. The normal person may be unconscious of his desire 
to kill and may discharge the tension in some common, acceptable 
way. In this boy’s case the desire was very conscious and the attempt 
to perform the act was in a state of unconsciousness. I would point 
out that both of these cases had all evidences of unprovoked emotional 
outbursts, bed-wetting in one case and a history of blackouts for many 
years. In one case there was a trauma which perhaps led to brain dam- 
age. Both of these people had all the cardinal symptoms, and not just 
clinical findings, indicating convulsive phenomena. 

Therefore there was no question that these boys, besides having the 
psychological dramatization, basically were suffering other cerebral 
pathology, whether it was coming from the mid-brain or the brain 
stem or was a biochemically determined condition or the result of a 
physical damage. These people were clinically established to be suf- 
fering from a type of epilepsy which was not the classical form of 
convulsions and loss of consciousness. It was not even in every instance 
a small attack of petit mal, which might lead to complete amnesia 
or cloudiness of the memory. It could have been a form of seizure in 
which the individual will act as would an animal; a force driving him 
to effect a conscious mechanism which he was able to control partially 
in a non-seizure state. The individual in a seizure state, not having any 
control over this overwhelming drive, unquestionably can and will 
perform acts which he normally knows to be wrong. In a recent case 
in Brooklyn — the name was Higgins — it was definitely established 
that the man murdered a young girl while in a state of epileptic con- 
fusion and his claim of amnesia was sustained by the examining phy- 
sicians. He was sentenced for first-degree murder and, after the dis- 
covery of new evidence, was sent back to Kings County Hospital and 
found to be suffering from major epilepsy, which could be provoked by 
photic stimulus or alcohol. In that state he became enraged and man- 
ifested homicidal tendencies. 
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In these cases we have all indications that the people are suf- 
fering from a brain condition, and if it is diagnosed in time the con- 
dition can be reduced to a much less dangerous state by chemical con- 
trol. Unfortunately, unless strong supervision is exerted over these 
young individuals, they refuse to take medication, because apparently 
it means an insult to the ego. They refuse to recognize that they have a 
chronic derangement for which they have to be medicated. But suppose 
the parents would cooperate adequately in supervising the medication. 
They could be brought into a condition where a systematic psycho- 
logical approach and exploration therapy could lead to a great deal of 
result. Neither of these alone would be sufficient to resolve or reduce 
the aggressive drive of these young people. 

The significance of these two cases, which was presented in some- 
what abbreviated form, is that we should try to avoid the complacent 
viewpoint that because all the significance of a psychological dyna- 
mism is present, we should be satisfied and say “this is an understand- 
able case psychologically”; that there could not be another factor 
or there is no need to search for other factors. In this instance it was 
fortunate that the condition was picked up by psychological study and 
proved by the further bits of medical, neurological and psychiatric 
laboratory data. 

The problem, though, which I have had a chance to discuss in a 
very casual manner with Judge Timone, is what to do with these people. 
The parents were uncooperative in spite of the fact that they are kept 
captives. They are afraid to leave the house. They lock the boy in or 
they lock themselves in, because they are afraid if they fall asleep 
the boy will kill them. The younger brother was wrapped in a blanket 
and tied with a cord. If they hadn’t discovered him the child would 
have been suffocated. He had this violent behavior in school, violent 
behavior with his associates and in the conference with all the doctors. 
Psychologists and social workers who participated in the case tried 
to enlighten the parents as to what would be the best thing to do, 
to have this boy in a controlled environment until chemical therapy 
could be continued in an ambulatory fashion. When the arrangement 
was made to place the boy in a controlled environment, the father 
refused to leave the boy in the hospital, took him home and exposed 
the family again to this unpredictable behavior. I heard just last week 
that he was sent to a boarding school in New Jersey, where he is liable 
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to kill some schoolmate. I hope that the authorities will detect it early 
and take some preventive measures. 

The other boy, who was in the institution for a considerable 
length of time, was studied by us, the diagnosis was given to the 
parents and precaution advised. They took the boy home and very 
shortly he acted out again the same behavior pattern and threatened 
to harm the parents, and they were compelled to send him to a 
hospital. From that time on he was examined by five qualified psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists, and contrary to the public opinion that 
doctors disagree or psychiatrists present different schools of thought, 
all five practitioners reached an identical conclusion, both in diagnosis 
and mental procedure. In spite of this, the parents refused to do any- 
thing about it. They took him back home and I think they turned him 
back eventually to the Court. 


I really don’t know what legal or social measures could be applied 
to assist in treatment of these boys for the protection of society, and the 
protection of the individual, since it cannot be certified that they are 
psychotic and they cannot be sent to institutions under legal com- 
mitment. They are not suffering major convulsive experience; there- 
fore I am not certain whether they could be committed in an epileptic 
colony. So here we are with this very grave threat to the individual 
and to society. Those people whose prime responsibility should be to 
help the authorities to prevent violent occurrence, and to prevent the 
development of a criminal career, refuse to cooperate. I don’t know 
whether the Court would have authority to step in, and I hope that 
Judge Timone and Judge Connelly, who is in the audience, would 
be kind enough to enlighten us what further procedure we doctors 
could use to promote the cause and the security of society. 


Judge Timone 


Thank you, Dr. Banay. I think it may be appropriate if Brother 
Thomas will tell us what the status of these boys is now. 


Brother Thomas 


Back in April, the mother of Michael wrote a letter which caused 
the referral of the boy to Dr. Banay. After institutionalization she men- 
tioned that he settled down for a short time, but her main difficulty 
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with Michael was his violent temper and his refusal to be educated. 
The teachers maintained that he refused to do a thing in class. His 
temper flares up for the mildest and stupidest reasons. His poor 
brother is the butt of most of Michael’s attitude, and Michael’s atti- 
tude is that everyone is in his way. He believes in taking all and giv- 
ing nothing and lets you know in no uncertain terms that “I’m living 
in this house, me myself and I.” 


Well, after this material he was brought into the hospital at the 
behest of the Court. He did not take the medication prescribed by 
Dr. Banay. Michael feels that his mother has framed him and that 
she’s going to pay for it. At that time the doctor diagnosed him as 
a psychopathic personality with epilepsy. Prognosis in this case is 
definitely unfavorable. He will remain an antisocial personality and it 
is doubtful that any form of therapy will be of any value. Undoubtedly 
he must eventually be institutionalized. Another doctor, after giving 
him an EEG, said the record is considered abnormal, with indications 
of some convulsive disorder, but on the pressure of the parents he was 
removed from the hospital and now he is immobilized at home and 
contributes continuously to family disharmony. He is going to bars 
and doing a great deal of drinking. The mother was told by the boy, the 
father being a cardiac: “I’m going to kill my father if he ever tries 
to certify me, by punching him under the heart. I know this will 
kill him.” In threatening the mother he said, “If you ever take me to 
court again, you'll find your blood all over the road.” 


The other lad has gotten out of contact, since he is in Pennsyl- 
vania, but this brings us to the point of decision, the clue now being 
used that both of them were diagnosed psychomotor epileptics, and 
this is for Judge Timone. But none of these children can be held, nor 
can their parents be caused to submit to closed treatment, unless he 
commits an overt act and thus he can be judged delinquent on that 
act. Our question then for debate is, Can we not find some structure 
in the mental hygiene law, in the body of our delinquent law, that will 
bring these children to treatment before they become other Higginses, 
or like that youngster in New Rochelle who killed his mother and 
sister. I am not implying that he is one of this type, but there is so 
much of this that is making headlines, and people always say post- 
factum, “Why didn’t somebody do something about it?” 
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Judge Timone 

Thank you, Brother Thomas. I am sure a great many questions 
occur to you. Where and how should the child be treated? What are 
the requirements of community protection? Is there moral responsi- 
bility for these acts while in one of those seizures? Is there legal respon- 
sibility? After the legal aspect, is it a question that arises prior to or in 
connection with adjudication, or does the question arise after adjudi- 
cation? Is this child committable as insane? Is he committable as an 
epileptic? He is not committable of course as a mental defective. I hope 
the question arises and is answered by the audience, as well as by Dr. 
Banay, does this youngster, while performing these delinquent acts 
in one of those seizures, does he at that time, not five minutes before, 
or three hours later, but at that time does he know the nature and 
quality of his act, and does he know that it is wrong? That, in my view, 
possibly is one of the pivotal questions in determining legal aspects. 
Dr. Banay 

There are about ten million people suffering some form of epi- 
lepsy in the United States, and the Epileptic Association, which pro- 
motes the understanding, employment and therapy of epileptics, in- 
dicates a great deal of improvement in this field. Epilepsy is an old 
disease. It used to be called the “falling disease” or the “sacred 
disease.” The Greek and Romans knew it. In the Roman Senate, when 
a senator had a convulsion, they left him alone until he had recovered, 
because they felt he was communicating with God. Now we know very 
well that this is a change in cerebral function, on the organic level 
or on a chemical level. The therapy is varied because epilepsy is not 
one condition but many. Therefore the therapy will depend on accu- 
tate diagnosis. Some epilepsy can be handled with surgical procedures, 
but in most cases it is controlled by chemical agents. Barbiturates are 
the leading ones, although there are a number of new active chemical 
agents which are more effective with one or other form of epileptic 
manifestation. The convulsive type usually reacts to one type of medi- 
cation better than the petit mal or the psychomotor epilepsy or the 
epileptic automation. 

In view of the fact that this condition is an engrafted psychological 
state — engrafted on cerebral pathology — the boy should be referred 
to an institution where both of his conditions can be adequately treated. 
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Now that depends again on whether the family will cooperate and 
what is the economic status of the family. I think a boy of this type 
could be referred to the Neurological Institute, or the Psychiatric 
Institute for further study of the cause of epilepsy. Meanwhile, put 
him on some medication that will control the epileptic state and start 
intensive psychotherapy. If the family does not cooperate or cannot 
afford this top approach, then he should be sent to a state institution. 
But certainly these boys at the present time should not be at large 
and should not be treated in an open institution. 


PHYSICAL FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO 

ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Moderator: The Honorable John J. Connolly 
_ Judge of the Boston Juvenile Court 


CEREBRAL COMPLICATIONS FOLLOWING 

INFECTIOUS CHILDHOOD DISEASES 

James M. Toolan, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry, New York University 
College of Medicine; Psychiatrist in Charge of Adolescent 
Service, Bellevue Hospita 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDERS INFLUENCING 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


William J. Grace, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Medicine, Cornell Medical College 


BRAIN DAMAGE: ITS EFFECT ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF LEARNING AND CONTROL 


Anthony J. Summo, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Manhattan College 


Judge Connolly 
I congratulate this movement to integrate the effort that 
the 


the 
community so much needs, of medicine with law and with social 
sciences, because I do not believe there is a judge in this country w 
does not need the facilities and skills and disciplines outside of his 
own field to have that peace of mind that, given the facts, he has made 
as far as is humanly possible the right decision in an instant case. These 
facilities, this knowledge, the various disciplines, I’m sure every judge 
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looks for. The point I wish to make, however, is that the judge must 
protect the community, must proceed according to law. Nothing in 
either of those two points is incompatible with progress in the sense 
of social and medical science. However, he has to determine those 
who are dangerous, or it will affect not only the community but his 
court. Therefore we need classification after adjudication, and we 
need more than ever, in these troublesome times, the facilities and 
the personnel to work with the court for a better community. 

The first panelist this afternoon is Dr. James Toolan. Dr. Toolan 
was educated at Regis High School in New York City, and at St. Peter’s 
College in Jersey City. He then studied at Cornell Medical College, 
from which he graduated in 1947. During 1948 he did his internship 
at St. Vincent's Hospital in New York City. He took his residency in 

at Bellevue Hospital and graduated in psychoanalysis in 
1953. Since then he has been Associate Professor of Psychiatry at New 
York University, College of Medicine. He is the psychiatrist in charge 
of the Adolescent Service at Bellevue Hospital. 


Dr. Toolan 


The program notes the title as Cerebral Complications Following 
Infectious Childhood Diseases. I’m going to change that considerably 
and try to stress complications following any type of organic pathology 
regardless of its etiology for the reason that quite often, when we study 
these children, adolescents or adults who have had organic brain 
disease, regardless of whether it is from a developmental disorder, a 
birth injury, an infection such as viral influenza, we see many com- 
mon factors. What I wish to do is to stress the common factors that 
we see in so many of these conditions and then how it will affect the 
clinical behavior of individual children and adolescents, and how it 
may then affect them in the community and what resources we may 
have to offer to help these particular youngsters. 

Now, as to the cause or etiology, there is an almost endless pos- 
sibility. However, there are a few general categories. We talk about in- 
fectious illnesses. For example, the present epidemic of so-called Asian 
influenza may very well cause, in addition to the influenza, a definite 
encephalitis. This was very frequently seen in the epidemic in the 
1920’s and may lead to a definite sequel, which I will discuss later. 
Other infections of a viral nature, which are very common in this 
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respect, are some of the childhood diseases, measles especially. Whoop- 
ing cough and some of the others may also give rise to encephalitis. 
We then have the bacterial infections such as meningitis, which for- 
tunately we do not see many complications arising from because of 
penicillin and other antibiotics. 

So the infectious elements are becoming less frequent and 
therefore we are becoming more aware of others; developmen- 
tal disorders of many different natures, varying from the very 
severely damaged child, such as the Mongolian idiot, on up the 
scale to children of borderline intelligence. Infections in the mother 
during pregnancy, such as German measles, may give rise to a very 
definite clinical syndrome in the child. Head injuries, trauma of all 
sorts, of which by far the most common and most important would 
be trauma during the birth process, account for many resulting prob- 
lems. Head injuries at a later date, which probably represent a com- 
bination of developmental disorders plus a combination of trauma 
during the birth process, give rise to the syndrome which is usually 
called cerebral palsy, to which today so much attention has been 
called. In addition to that, we may have other damages, such as a 
head injury in a child playing in later life. 

Now what effect will these conditions have upon the individual 
child? A great deal will of course depend on the severity of the in- 
fection. Obviously, a severe, overwhelming infection will produce a 
greater reaction than a mild one. The degree of trauma, the area of 
the brain affected are all-important. But by far more important than 
this is the age at which the incident occurs. The younger the age, 
the greater the damage. This is known in embryology — if you take 
a very sharp needle and place it through a developing embryo, you 
will get, developing very quickly, monstrosities. If this is done at a 
later date in the embryonal development, the damage will be much 
less. The same in the child as well. Damages early in life produce 
much greater pathology and greater complications than those earlier. 
But we still wonder why does one child present one type of reaction and 
seem more disturbed following an injury following an infection, fol- 
lowing developmental disorder, than another. 

To understand this properly we have to keep in mind that the 
total reaction of the child will depend not only on the damage, the 
insult that the child has received, regardless of the etiological basis, 
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but is resulting on the basic personality that the child has. So that what 
we then see as clinicians is the result of the basic personality plus the 
damage that the child has received. Obviously, if this is a child of 
normal mental health and integrated personality, normal intelligence, 
the effect will be less devastating than, let’s say, it occurs upon a schizo- 
phrenic child or a psychopathic child or a mentally retarded child. And 
I think we often overlook the fact when we talk about a child with 
organic brain diseases as if the child didn’t exist; that just the brain 
damage existed. So all we were thinking of was a viral infection, or 
a birth injury, not that this is only one aspect, but the total child and 
his reactions. 

Now with this as an initial premise, what common denominators 
may we often see in many of these conditions; because I think it’s 
more important to try to study the common underlying denominators 
rather than to say encephalitis produces this, meningitis produces this, 
cerebral palsy produces this, and try and be weighed down by a group 
of syndromes, such as, let’s say, the French school of psychiatry has 
promulgated for many years. Because, fortunately for our understanding 
of these cases, they do very frequently present certain common denom- 
inators. For example, if we want to make an arbitrary division, between 
the primary and most important factors, the secondary and less im- 
portant factors, we will often see in the primary factors an erratic 
behavior, an unpredictability of behavior, which would certainly cause 
the judge in the community to be concerned, because one moment 
this child may appear to be calm, self-possessed, well-integrated and 
five minutes later to be in a wild temper outburst. If you saw him at 
one moment, you’d think he was a dangerous maniac, a homicidal 
individual, and at another moment you'd say, “What are they talking 
about? Such a calm, well-adjusted, nice child.” 

In addition to the erratic unpredictability of behavior, we also 
see that the child tends to over-react emotionally. To the same given 
stimulus, children will always react differently, but the organically 
brain-damaged child will tend to over-react to most any stimulation. 
Regardless of whether it is a pleasant stimulation or obnoxious stimu- 
lation, the child will tend to over-react and to show great emotional 
lability. He is extremely hyperactive, or hyperkinetic as we like to say 
in medicine. These are the children who are so restless that they may 
drive the teacher to distraction. The teacher looks at them in the class- 
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room and they’re fidgeting, they’re moving, they’re pulling their hair, 
they’re running and grinding their teeth, they're rubbing their hands. 
They just can’t sit still and the teacher may think, well, this is 
just a bad, naughty child and say, “Johnny, sit down,” or “Susie, sit 
still.” Johnny and Susie cannot sit still. They do not possess the ability 
to control this hyperactivity. It may cause them to have such instability 
and incoordination that they cannot participate successfully in athletics. 
They may want to. They may be very eager, but they cannot control 
their muscle coordination of fine movement sufficiently to be adequate 
for even minor sports on the street level, much less competitive school 
sports. 

The child may suddenly flare forth into a violent, impulsive rage, 
with even no provocation or a very minor provocation. Let’s say two 
youngsters are out in the yard. One youngster brushes against anothet 
and the youngster who was brushed against goes berserk, picks up 4 
stone and is happily pounding the other child’s brains out with the 
rock. This seems totally out of proportion and you think he must be 
ctazy. No,. not necessarily, depending on your definition of insanity, 
but an individual who is unable to control his impulses under certain 
circumstances. 

Children and immature people in general frustrate easily. Any 
mother will tell you that with the two-or three-year-old child the frus 
tration threshold is rather low, but as they grow older this is one sign 
of increasing maturity. However, organic children will not have the 
facility, and again people working with these children must recognize 
this and apply frustrations with this in mind, because frustrations on 
occasion will be necessary. Now we will see what may appear to be 
a contradictory phenomenon. With all this impulsivity and erratic 
behavior, these children frequently will tend to perseverate, to be fixed 
and rigid, to get themselves into a rut and be unable to shift from one 
field of action to another. Whether this is a primary factor or, as I 
tend to think, more as a compensatory factor to control this impulsiv- 
ity, is not of great moment at this time. But, for example again you may 
give a child a set of instructions in a classroom and he will do fine 
on instruction A, but he can never get on to instruction B, because he 
is fixated on instruction A, and unless the teacher recognizes this little 
result of a beneficial nature will occur. 

With these as the primary factors, as a result many secondary 
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and of course tertiary phenomena will be seen. In the first place, how 
will the child react to his handicap? Well, it goes without saying that 
he will react depending on what he has to react with; whether he is 
a healthy child to begin with or an unhealthy child. But it is not 
infrequent that he may react to feelings of guilt. He may actually feel 


ty. 

It is not infrequent that we will encounter children who are 
unable to do well in school, unable to control their impulsive behavior. 
They will say, “Doctor, I must be a bad child. I must be an evil child.” 
Well, why? “Because I can’t be good.” If good means controlling 
oneself, then of course he is not good. So here again concepts of morality 
would become involved. If we are teaching morality on the basis of 
controlling behavior, he is bad. So morality would have to take into 
consideration that goodness and badness, evil, cannot be defined by 
inability to control one’s impulses. The child may feel responsible for 
behavior which in no way can he be considered responsible for. This 
may very well be increased or measured or even precipitated by his 
parents who may say this, by his teachers, by his clergymen, who may 
tend to think in these terms of good and bad and impose it upon him 
as a bad child, without possibly considering that the child is desperately 
trying to cooperate with your commands, but does not possess the 
wherewithal. 

It is as though I asked all of you to run around the mile track 
and to run a four-minute mile. I presume no one in this audience can 
do it, but if that was my definition of goodness, then I would say all 
of you were evil, and this at times is the degree of impossibility that 
we impose on some of these children. 

In addition to his reactions, the child will always experience anx- 
iety. Whenever the human organism is threatened by a danger from 
without or from within, he reacts with a feeling of anxiety, and this 
anxiety may then manifest itself in any number of ways. It may develop 
any number of symptoms to compensate for this; for example, an 

ive compulsive defense is a very common and at times a very 
useful defense against this. He may tend to be very meticulous. He may 
insist that everything in his room be the same. He may insist that 
everything in his learning process be the same. We see this sometimes 
in children who are schizophrenic and therefore the parents, teachers, 
therapists and physicians must recognize that this is not necessarily 
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pathological. This may very well be a worth-while defense to keep in 
mind. 


As a result of his inabilities to handle his problems, as a result of 
his impulsivity, his anxiety, the child will find it difficult and at times 
impossible to compete with and to associate with and play and live 
with his own peer group. So what possibilities are open to him? Let us 
say he is a 14-year-old boy. In all probability he may tend to turn to 
younger children, to 10-year-olds, to 8-year-olds. He may well be able 
to get along with them, except for the fact that he is likely to be too 
large. He may hurt them at times and the parents in the community 
may be frightened and think that this is a sex fiend or that he is hurting 
their 10-and 8-year-old children. He will find it difficult to relate 
to girls of his age and will tend to seek out younger girls, but again all 
the emotional over-reaction on the part of the community. Or he may 
give up children entirely and turn to himself; withdraw into a solitary 
life and an isolated existence, hermit-like. He will not play with 
other children. Sometimes he may deceive you. You'll say, “Go on out 
and play Johnny.” And Johnny will say: “Oh, I don’t want to . I don't 
like baseball. Baseball is for stupid children. I don’t like it.” Is it? 
Or is he just rationalizing, excusing his inability to play. So if you 
accept that and say, “Well, this is a fine child; he has high values in 
baseball,” that may be fine, but it may also be just an excuse, a rational- 
ization for his inability to play baseball, and possibly he is turning away 
from reality the same as the schizophrenic, because reality is too fright- 
ening, too dangerous, too threatening for him to compete with. 

Or, and this is where we again see reaction, he may overcompen- 
sate and become overly aggressive. It is not an uncommon 
factor that people who feel inadequate, who feel inferior, overcom- 
pensate by being highly aggressive and highly active. It is well known, 
of course, that the little man in the bar gets three drinks and says, “I 
can lick anybody in the house,” which obviously means, of course, 
he can’t lick anybody in the house, but he has to protest and often will 
precipitate fights and become involved in aggressive behavior. 

When we study dynamics of gang behavior, which is such a tre 
mendous social problem in areas like New York, we often find that 
the dynamics behind gang behavior is a need to prove that these young: 
sters are tough. They are tougher than the adults, tougher than the 
police, tougher than the community, and quite often the very toughest 
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children within this community of the gangland are the most inade- 
quate psychologically and sometimes organically. So that these young- 
sters may not only react aggressively themselves, but may almost in a 
sense infect other children into this aggressive behavior. Or, in the 
military, they may compensate by turning to the most dangerous oc- 
cupations, such as being commandos, frogmen, paratroopers, engaging 
in behavior where the danger to life and safety is extraordinarily great 
and where most people would hesitate long hours before they would 
make such a decision. They do it not because they are heroes, but 
they have to prove they are not inadequate and not weak. 

How will the parents react to this? Every parent, whether he 
likes to admit it or not, wants his child to be wonderful, to be perfect, 
to be a paragon of whatever he feels is the ideal child. So the child 
may disappoint the parent, may not live up to the parent’s expecta- 
tions, and the parent may react, depending on how the parent’s per- 
sonality reacts to disappointments. He may reject or hate the child. You 
will get such reactions as: “Doctor, I cannot understand my child. 
I'm a good person, my wife’s a good person and we go to church, we 
pay our taxes, and he’s such a horrible person.” Whenever a parent 
says a child is horrible, he is telling more about the parent, of course, 
than about the child. The parents may think the child is really a little 
monster, like something out of a Charles Addams cartoon, and regard 
him in this way. And of course the courts, when presented these 
histories by the hysterical parent, may get a very distorted image of 
what a child is like, and the judge, Solomon-like, may sit there and 
sweat out his decision. 

Or parents may over-react in the other direction, may overpro- 
tect, be overconcerned about the child. They won’t let the child take 
any chances, because they are afraid he will get hurt. For example, 
some time ago I saw a youngster with cerebral palsy. The mother 
wouldn’t let him ride a bicycle, wouldn’t let him have roller skates, 
wouldn’t let him play sports. Why? He might hurt himself. Surely, I 
couldn’t guarantee he wouldn’t hurt himself. I can’t guarantee that on 
the parkway going down to Manhattan later I won't be killed, but 
that isn’t a sufficient reason not to go out on the parkway because I 
want to get to my home. So we all must take risks in living, and I 
think we must ask ourselves, is the risk in living greater than the risk 
in not living, maybe for this particular child, and unless we answer 
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that question we may overlook great damage to the individual. Yes, 
Johnny may fall off the bicycle; he may break an arm; he may kill 
himself, but it is far better to take that risk and have a healthy child, 
intellectually and emotionally speaking, than a very crippled child, 
if we overprotect and are overconcerned about him, because some day 
he must be on his own. These are the youngsters who, when they reach 
maturity and no longer have parents to depend upon, feel entirely 
lost and go to pieces. 

Now what other complications may we see? Well, epilepsy is not 
uncommon. We may get either the so-called grand mal epilepsy or, 
which is more difficult to recognize, to diagnose and to treat, what 
we call psychomotor epilepsy, where, instead of having a spell and 
falling to the ground, they behave in an impulsive, angry, disorganized 
way. This may often be missed entirely, and physicians and persons 
working with these children should always keep this in mind. What 
will it do to his intelligence? As educators, this is important. It is im- 
portant to the community. As a clinician we see that, in addition 
his ability to concentrate properly, to take in, retain and recall infor- 
mation readily, he may actually have a falling off in his intelligence. 
For example, there have been children studied at Bellevue by Dr. 
Bender and her staff who had encephalitis with a normal intelligence, 
and when studied five, ten and fifteen years later, their I.Q. had fallen 
off slowly. The teacher might say: “Well, Johnny’s lazy, because we 
tested him five years ago. He had a normal intelligence. How do you 
explain the fact now that he is behaving in this fashion?” Therefore 
the child is not learning properly. 

What does this do to any child? As teachers you recognize, or any 
of us who have been students know, that a child who does not enjoy 
school, who does not get healthy benefits, will be unhappy, will de 
velop school phobias. He will resent his teachers and the parents who 
send him. If he is healthy enough, he may play hookey to remove 
himself from this constant trauma that school forces upon him. Thea, 
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of course, he will come to the judge as a truant and may be sent to 4 
correctional institution rather than to the proper medical and psy 
chiatric installation. Now do we recognize these problems? Becaus 
as I have talked about them you might have said, “You have talked 
about such a wide variety. How do you separate some of these childres 
from just delinquents, hyperactive, psychopathic-like children?” Thi 
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is at times one of the most difficult differentials in the field of medi- 
cine and psychiatry. But we do have some very important clues. __ 
_ The history is the most important single factor, so that when we 
get these children our social workers, residents and doctors must take 
a very careful history, looking for the factors that may produce these. 
Our psychological staff can be of tremendous assistance with tests, 
such as the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Bender Ges- 
talt Test, Goodenough Figure Drawings. A psychologist who is well 
trained in ability to spot these problems can often tell the clinician 
that there is a good possibility that this behavior which you are seeing 
as a hyperactive delinquent boy may be due to an underlying organic 
pathology or, as the program says, “insidious pathology.” 

Now what about our physical examination? Unfortunately, this is 
probably the least useful examination in this field, because children sel- 
dom show severe localizing signs, such as neurologists look for. A child 
does not show them, unless by the time the child does show them they 
are so obvious that anyone, including his siblings and his peers, could 
make the diagnosis of organic pathology. So the physician must be train- 
ed to work with and to spot minor changes in the child’s behavior. The 
electroencephalogram can be of great help, provided people working 
with it recognize it as a nonspecific test, rather than specific, which 
may give many useful clues. 

What can we do for these children? I’m sure it is obvious to you 
that the conditions which cause them are seldom successfully treated. 
We can’t do very much about a birth injury. We have no specific 
treatment for viral encephalitis of any sort, and the complications we 
get are usually late by the time we see them as psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists. So very seldom do we have a specific remedial treatment 
for these conditions. But this is not a pessimistic approach. On the 
contrary, I think this is a group we can do a great deal for and about 
which we have been overly pessimistic for at least a generation. In 
the first place, what can we do with the child? We can often offer 
the child a structured environment. We have to recognize that the child 
may need controls of a sort to limit his acts so that he is no longer 
frightened. I can recall one 12-year-old boy saying, “Doctor, I’m fright- 
ened.” “What, Johnny, What are you frightened about?” I’m fright- 
ened — I might kill somebody, some night when I get these rages.” 
How would any of you feel if you felt that, without any control on 


your part, you could possibly kill someone? It is enough to frighten 
any of us. 

So by structuring the environment, putting these youngsters at 
times into special institutions if necessary, or structuring in the class- 
room along the lines I have mentioned, we can help these children. 
We can work with the parents, with the teachers, with the counselors 
and guidance teachers, with the clergy who work with these children, 
by acquainting them with the child’s problems, by giving them recom- 
mendations about how to handle them so that they are not frightened 
or angry at the child’s reactions. We have had at least a hint that 
medication may be effective. The so-called tranquilizing drugs, such 
as thorazine, have at times produced extraordinarily successful results; 
not cure it, but they may reduce anxiety and hyperactivity sufficiently 
that the child may almost appear as a normal child. We often hear 
that these children should not have psychotherapy, that they do not 
respond to psychotherapy. This is erroneous; extremely so. These 
children will often benefit greatly from psychotherapy — provided 
the therapist knows what he or she is doing. For example, one of the 
great dangers in doing therapy with these children is to blunder into 
allowing the child to lose the little controls he has, to encourage the 
child to act out his aggression, let’s say in play therapy, to encourage 
him to throw water, to shoot guns, to express aggression. This would be 
a fine and ideal therapy for an inhibited, frightened, withdrawn, anx- 
ious, neurotic child. For an overaggressive organic child it is almost 
malpractice, to my mind. The treatment would have to be the opposite; 
to encourage this child to limit his aggressivity, to help him strengthen 
his already weak ego controls. 


Judge Connolly 

Thank you, doctor, for an excellent presentation, as well as 4 
very frightening one, you might say — that is, from the standpoint of 
a judge. Our next topic, psychosomatic disorders influencing behavior 
problems, will be presented by Dr. William J. Grace. Dr. Grace grad- 
uated from St. Peter’s College in New Jersey, studied medicine at 
Cornell Medical College and is Associate Professor of Medicine at 
Cornell Medical College. As a psychiatrist, he is eminent in the field of 
psychosomatic disorders. He directed psychosomatic research for the 
New York Hospital. He is an associate and co-author of a text on 
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psychosomatics with the eminent Dr. Wolf of Cornell. He is an active 
participant in the work of the American Society of Psychosomatic 
Medicine. 


Dr. Grace 


I might start in by saying I am not a psychiatrist; I am an 
internist. I have been interested in bodily changes that occur in various 
kinds of feeling stages. I don’t know that being a psychiatrist or not 
being a psychiatrist makes much difference. My experience in the past 
in doing investigative work on various kinds of illnesses as manifes- 
tations of behavior disturbances does not apply to the field of delin- 
quent behavior, but to the fields of bodily disturbances and illnesses. 
However, by seeing a number of youngsters over many years for var- 
ious kinds of psychosomatic disturbances, I have formulated a kind 
of way in which they behave and in which, if we keep it in mind, 
perhaps we can deal with children, particularly adolescents, a little 
more effectively. 

That the body or the various organs participate or change during 
certain kinds of feeling states is well documented in laboratory work, 
as well as by common everyday experience. It is also documented in 
our language, in such statements as “This fellow makes me sick,” “My 
boss gives me a pain in the neck” and other everday life examples, as 
well as in the more sophisticated statements of television comedians 
who refer to vice presidents of organizations as one-ulcer or two-ulcer. 
We have interested ourselves for a long time in the problem of why 
one person develops one disturbance and another, another. Why does 
one person develop hives? Why does another develop eczema? Why 
does a third develop colitis? This is the most difficult problem in our 
field at the present time. It has been approached in a variety of ways. 

Dr. Flanders Dunbar began working in the early thirties to des- 
ctibe a personality profile, describing different kinds of diseases and 
disturbances in terms of a set profile of behavior. For example, people 


successful because you simply cannot describe all illness in these 
terms. You run out of adjectives and you overlap too much. A person 
may have more than one kind of illness and it is hard to see how 
can have two profiles. The next approach to this has been one 


: 
with peptic ulcer are said to be those who do things better than, longer 
than and more often than other people. This, however, has not been 
35 


those by the people in psychoanalysis, particularly the work of French 
and Alexander, in which they describe predictable and definable life 
experiences in childhood, associated with certain kinds of illnesses 
developing later in life. For example, they state that acute love loss 
in childhood is the crisis which determines the appearance of asthma 
either in childhood or later in life. This is very attractive, but if one 
studies children without asthma, or studies children with other ill- 
nesses, you can also see episodes of acute love loss. 

The thesis of the inferior organ — for example, somebody has 
a weak stomach or a weak heart — is an age-old expression as to why 
some person gets in trouble during times of stress. When one sees in 
clinical medicine a large, strong, powerful heart, it is hard to see how 
one can describe this as weak or inferior. Dr. Grove, working at Amster 
dam, has worked out quite a few illnesses in a special kind of environ- 
mental circumstances that occur in adult life associated with the acute 
onset of illness. In talking about ulcerative colitis, he describes acute 
love loss and humiliation as being precipitating factors in colitis. The 
psychoanalytic theory maintains that for every illness there is a special 
nuclear conflict, entirely in the realm of the unconscious, which is quan- 
titatively and qualitatively different from the conscious. This has not 
been worked out very clearly and, at least in my mind, does not help 
me understand anything much. 

Another way of approaching this has been to find out what is 
going on in a person during the time his symptoms are developing; 
that is, to ask him what he was going to do. By asking him what he 
was trying to do you can find an attitude. By an attitude is meant what 
the patient felt was happening to him and what he wanted to do about 
it. In studying some 134 patients with thirteen diseases, we repeatedly 
asked the patient these two questions. First of all in the interview, you 
make a clear statement of what was going on at the time the symptom 
developed; that is, the individual must be able to describe what was 
happening to him. He was visiting his mother-in-law, or he was argu 
ing with his father. Then you say, “What did you want to do about it?” 
and if you repeat this question, invariably the same answer comes out 
in those who have the same complaint or the same illness, For example, 
those who have diarrhea state that this occurred when the individual 
wanted to be done with it, or to have it over with, or to get rid of some 
thing. The patient states, “I just couldn’t wait to get finished. I wanted 
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it all over and done with.” One man who recently purchased a bad 
automobile said he couldn’t wait until he got rid of it. Constipation is 
the opposite kind of phenomena. This is the grim determination occur- 
ring in an individual who is grimly determined to carry on even though 
faced with a problem he could not solve. A certain element of depres- 
sion is implied in the word “grim,” but this is not the essential part of 
it. It is determination to hang on in the face of difficulty. For example, 
the patient will say, “It’s a lousy job, but it’s the best I can get” or, 
“This marriage will never work, but Ill hang on because of the 
children.” 

Nausea and vomiting occur in an individual who feels that he 
has made a mistake. He is thinking of something he wishes had never 
happened. He is preoccupied with the mistake he has made rather than 
with something he should have done. The classic statement is “I should 
have stood in bed.” Often enough moral guilt is involved in this, the 
individual feeling that he has done something morally bad and feels 
there is no forgiveness. He is preoccupied here again entirely with the 
feeling that he made a mistake and not with retaliation. 

Duodenal ulcer occurs in a person seeking revenge. He wishes to 
injure the person or thing that injured him. For example, the patients 
say, “He hurt me; I’m going to hurt him” or, “I did it for spite; I 
did it to get even.” 

Hives occur in an individual who sees himself being mistreated. 
This mistreatment may take the form of something said to him or 
done to him and he is preoccupied with what was happening to him 
and not thinking of retaliation. The patient will say, “I was taking 
a beating,” “The boss was cracking a whip over me,” “My mother 
knocked me down and kicked me around.” 

Eczema occurs in an individual in a somewhat similar feeling 
state, only more protracted. The individual felt that he was being in- 
terfered with or prevented from doing something, and could think 
of no way to deal with the frustration. He is preoccupied with the 
interference — “People won’t let me do anything. Every time I try to 
do something, other people tear it down.” 

What is usually called hay fever occurs in an individual facing 
a circumstance he wishes he had nothing to do with. “I don’t want 
to have anything to do with it.” “I wish you would go away.” “I wish 
I could hole up for the winter.” “I wish I could run upstairs and 
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pull the sheets over my head.” “I don’t even want to look at it.” 
Asthma occurs in the same kind of feeling state, in which the feeling 
is far more intense and protracted. 

Migraine headache occurs when an individual has felt that he is 
making an intense effort to carry out a definite planned program, or 
to achieve some objective. The headache occurs when the effort is 
over, in the let-down period. Whether the activity has been successful 
or unsuccessful doesn’t make any difference. In everyday life we see 
this so frequently. A busy woman works for months preparing a card 
party and is driving herself all week long to make sure everything is 
perfect and precise, and on Friday afternoon everything is completely 
arranged and she lies down to take a nap and is afflicted then with 
a violent migraine headache. She is unable to attend the party. Her 
friends say she didn’t really want to come. 

Hypertension occurs in an individual who feels he is comfortably 
prepared to meet all possible threats. The Marine saying is “Always 
ready.” I’ve got all the papers I need, all the tickets I need, all the 
identification; nothing strange can happen to me — I’m always ready. 
This is a biological reaction, perhaps to prevent one from going into 
shock, if you wish to look upon it that way. 

Backache occurs in an individual who wants to carry out some 
action involving motion of his entire body. Patients say “I wish I 
could run out.” I had a young woman, almost completely incapacitated 
with chronic back pain, whose entire maneuver of dealing with her 
parents was to run away from home. She had a bag packed in her 
room; she had a bag packed in her aunt’s house, and this was the 
maneuver: “If you don’t do what I want you to do, I’ll go.” And indeed 
she frequently did. Her mother had backache, too, and this was thought 
to be inherited. Her mother dealt with the husband in the same way, 
although she never kept a bag packed; she just told him she would go. 

In acne, the disfiguring skin disease which adolescents get, the 
statement is, in their general attitude toward their parents and everyday 
life: “Let me alone, but don’t let me alone too much. I want to have 
this party and I don’t want you around, but stay in the kitchen. Don't 
go out to the movies. Stay close. Don’t let me alone too much, but 
for God’s sake, let me alone!” This is what the adolescent is saying 
who has acne, and I’m sure that this is a general action pattern of the 
adolescent person. 
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The other statement or the behavior or action pattern of the 
adolescent is unpredictability, changing, shifting, up and down from 
day to day, so that he says: “Today I’m a grown man. Yesterday I was 
a boy and I don’t know what I'll be tomorrow, but don’t depend on it 
and don’t expect anything, because I'll be what I want to be, and 
let me alone.” I see regularly a young woman who has some kind 
of fits, who has feelings that she lives on Neptune. She is 16 years 
old, was keeping steady company with a young man for about a week 
and, in a great flight into adult behavior, she and he were sitting on 
a hill in Central Park, discussing marriage and how many children they 
would have, and they settled all that and they said, “Oh let's roll 
down the hill,” and they tumbled all the way down the hill through 
the grass. So, “Today I’m a man, yesterday I was a boy, don’t expect 
anything tomorrow.” 

I have said most of this because I wish to emphasize that 
people are ill or emotionally disturbed, not because they have an 
illness or a disfiguring skin disturbance. Bodily disturbances are mani- 
festations of adaptation disturbances, and the thing to which the indi- 
vidual is maladapted is almost never some kind of chronic dire disease. 
Disturbances of bodily function, of mood, thought and behavior are 
part of the individual’s various ways of dealing with stressful, live 
circumstances, and usually the circumstance is not some illness or dis- 
figuring skin disturbance. It is the result of dealing with some other 
person, or something in their environment. In the case of adolescents, 
the parents usually are applying too much pressure or are expecting 
them to be too consistent. 

In general, speaking as a physician, psychosomatic disturbances 
in children are not very common. When they do occur, however, they 
are likely to be severe and the prognosis generally bad, because these 
people, even at the age of 14 and 16, somehow are not able to adapt, 
as are the others, and when this severe illness occurs at such an age, 
despite my psychiatric colleagues, I think the prognosis is very bad. 
Judge Connolly 

Thank you, doctor. The next topic will be discussed by Professor 
Anthony Summo, Assistant Professor of Psychology and Develop- 


mental Reading Consultant at this college. He is a graduate with 
B.S. and M.A. degrees at Fordham, taught at Villanova College and 
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Fordham School of Adult Education. His topic will be Brain Damage: 
Its Effect on the Development of Learning and Control. 


Mr. Summo 


A brain can be damaged in a great many ways. Infections can 
do it; toxins can do it; injury can do it. Further, brain injury can occut 
at any time in the developmental cycle; that is, it can begin in the 
intra-uterine period, and perhaps one of the greatest causes might well 
be oversedation of the mother during labor, where the baby absorbs 
some of the sedatives, being born anoxemic and ending up with 
brain damage. We find further that the injury can eventually create 
a reaction in almost any area of the brain. You can find it in the 
motor area, the sensory area, the prefrontal area or the temporal 
areas. Also we find that the damage can occur unilaterally well cit 
cumscribed, or may be unilateral diffuse. It can be bilateral. We can 
not include only the cortex either. We must go deeper because recent 
studies have shown that when the damage descends into the dienceph- 
alon, you find strange reactions. When it goes back into the medulla 
or the myelencephalon, or into the cerebellum or the mesencephalogy 
you find similar reaction patterns. 

Insofar as learning is concerned, the best way to start is with the 
animal. Here we have myriad studies and can find some very interesting 
results. We can find, for example, in simple learning, if you ablate, 
remove or extirpate the occipital cortex of an animal, the animal will 
learn simple acts. This might be a thing that requires some form of 
visual manifestation so that maybe all learning which occurs may not 
occur cortically as we know it. 

In complex learning, as in some of the discriminative learning 
activities, wherever there is decortication you can retrain the animal, 
and the animal will relearn, provided you do not have pattern learning. 
If you have pattern learning, where the animal must discriminate 
between a circle and a triangle, if there is decortication and especially 
visual decortication, then relearning does not occur. Insofar as the ani- 
mals are concerned, it is evident that there is some learning which 
occurs lower than the cortex level, and also if we retrain the animal 
they can relearn. There must be some form of equipotentiality, in 
which areas adjacent to the areas that are injured take over the func- 
tion of the injured area. So much for animals. 
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For humans, studies abound in the literature. Many of the con- 
clusions are at opposite poles. For example, Aristotle said that the 
brain was a great big sweat gland and Kryles said that it was a great 
big thermostat. Some experimentalists said that you could remove prac- 
tically all of the cortex and still get learning, while others have said 
that, although this is not true, if you localize damage you are going to 
distort learning. If you look through history you find that damaged 
brains have done a great deal to move the course of history. Von 
Storch, for example, points out that many prominent people were 
epileptics; people like Luther, Dante, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar. Further, he suggests that many of them may have been 

— Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Elizabeth I, Ivan the Terrible, Victor 
the Great and Louis IV. 

Goldstein says that, despite all the work done in brain damage 
and learning, we can’t conclude very much because, first it is often 
difficult to localize the lesion and, second, we do not know, if we 
localize the lesion, just how much damage is present in the adjacent 
areas. Third, we do not know whether the depth of the lesion makes 
any difference in the learning process. Hebb says that brain-damaged 
people show a generalized reduction in mental activity, but he could 
not demonstrate any loss which we specifically attribute to, for ex- 
ample, the frontal lobe. The Greystone project found that there were 
no significant differences between brain damage and non-brain damage 
after one year. 

As a rather general conclusion, we feel that brain damage does 
do something in the way of altering learning ability. Just what it does 
we don’t know. Some damage, it would seem, improves ability. This 
is one of the underlying rationales for justifying lobotomy and lobec- 
tomy. If you remove a piece of the brain, the person seems to act 
better. We also find that there is usually a decrease in the ability to 
attend to a task; that the loss is greater for recent than for remote 
memory, and that there is a generalized reduction in mental activity. 

Our concern here is with aggression as an emotional response. 
But aggression has both positive and negative values. It is negative 
insofar as it is disruptive, but it is positive because it is part of the 
normal growth adjunct. Aggressivity is energy, which can be diverted 
into constructive channels. Sometimes we're not too happy with this 
aggressivity when it does occur. The sites of the injury to the brain 
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merely cortical. They can occur subcortically, especially in the area of 
the thalamus and the hypothalamus. In regard to brain-damaged 
people reacting with aggression, we find a low frustration threshold 
in organics. Newell found that brain damage brings about a general. 
ized increase in inhibitory function. Some people would say this is % 
because the brain damage is lodged in an inhibitory area, implying 
a loss of inhibition. 

Might it not be possible that the continued appearance of ag 
gressive behavior in the brain-damaged child can be explained in 
terms of the stress reaction, or the stress syndrome. In a specific stres 
situation the individual somehow builds up resistance to the i 
stress, and then extraneous stress may enter. When this happens, the 
subject has a lowered frustration tolerance for this extraneous stress 
The brain-injured individual perhaps must necessarily pay more atten 
tion to the common everyday things of life, the adjustments than the 
non-brain-injured. These common adjustments are taken for granted 
by the normal individual. It may be that the everyday living adjust 
ments are the specific stress for the brain-injured. Whenever any other 
stress enters — and remember, the brain-injured must retain the spe 
cific resistance so as to maintain his psychobiological integrity — this 
new situation may threaten his psychobiological integrity. Hence he 
reacts to the new situation with the tool that is best for him. This tod 
could very easily be the tool of aggression. 


The stress reaction may be likened to the following: I ask you 
hold a 100-pound weight with both hands. This constitutes specific 
stress. Then I present a five-pound weight and ask you to hold it 
in your other hand. This necessitates trying to switch the initial stimulus 
to one hand and hold the new stimulus with the other hand. This 
might upset you and the weight might fall and break your toe. 

This is the way I view the situation of aggressivity. The brain 
injured patient pays so much attention to the things that he need 
right now that when something else comes in, be it minor or other 
wise, it constitutes a destructive attempt upon him. His psychobio 
logical integrity is threatened and he reacts against the thing that 
threatens him with the tool that is best at his disposal, and this tool 
might be aggressivity. 
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which cause these rather strange emotional reactions need not be 
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Brother Augustine Philip 

It is a very great pleasure to welcome you here today for this 
conference under the auspices of our Forensic Institute at the College 
and your own embryo, the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference. 
From the number of letters that we have received from various people, 
who either could not come or asked if they might extend the invita- 
tion to others in their department, it is evident that you feel that the 
College is doing a great service in sponsoring this sort of meeting 
between the professional people who are engaged in psychology, phys- 
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iology and social science generally and the law-enforcement agencies, 
I think, too, that in some of the letters we sense a quandary as to why 
we as a college ought to be interested in this sort of thing. 

I might confess that I have had a great many associations and 
friends among murderers and I have had an interest in them for a 
long long time, but I assure you they are mostly murderers in Shake- 
speare. However, it is the same problem that is before us, except that 
it seems to me the problem presented in literature is a problem in its 
very simple form, and yet it does often raise questions as to why 
— why does a man murder? Why do humans take the lives of other 
humans? It is this grave question that has given the incentive to the 
College for undertaking to sponsor this sort of meeting. It is an op 
portunity to face a major problem in our day. The problem has be 
come more and more complicated as our civilization, our culture, out 
driving forces in life have grown more numerous, and the problem 
it seems to me, actually calls for a different approach than merely the 
approach of law enforcement. I think that you find yourself defeated, 
greatly mystified by the mounting crime and by the fact that there 
seem to be fewer and fewer resources notwithstanding the great pro 
gress of our civilization. It seems to me that it is time for us to look 
at the question from another basic point of view as to why people 
murder, why people take the lives of other people. This may be an 
occasion for bringing about in the long term — in the long range —a 
new insight, a new willingness to study, so that eventually, maybe a 
hundred years from now, the problem can be approached quite dif- 
ferently and maybe much more successfully. It would be a very wel- 
come result of this meeting that you form an organization, as seems 
to be promised, to be in association with our Forensic Institute and 
to keep in communication with us so that we can possibly help you, 
and you can help us, to keep a point of view. It is in these senses 

day. 


Mr. McCabe 
Just as a thought to throw out under the subject of motivation 


for murder, we happen to have a case over in Kings County right now, 
as a result of which the New York Daily News sold 100,000 extra 
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copies on the day it was reported. The result of the murder appeared in 
that newspaper and all over Brooklyn that night that picture blossomed 
on kitchen walls. It was a question of motivation for murder. It appears 
that the husband killed the wife because she didn’t have his dinner 
prepared properly or on time. That is one of the cases we have pen- 
ding. I take pleasure in introducing to you on the question of Percep- 
tion of Threat and on the subheading Distorted Reality Triggers 
Homicide, Dr. Eugene Hartley, Professor of Psychology in the College 
of the City of New York. 


Dr. Hartley 


I really don’t know anything about murder or homicide except 
what I have learned from Ellery Queen and Perry Mason. It is more 
than twenty-five years since I put in a couple of months at Sing 
Sing and had contact with a few very nice gentlemen. I have for- 
gotten everything they taught me. I am supposed to know something 
about people and I have difficulty in really addressing myself con- 


Start my presentation with a general proposition — that each man 
lives in a world of his own, a world partly of his own making. 
Essentially, people behave sensibly; that is, they behave so as to 
achieve their goals in accordance with their definitions of their 
in the framework of the world as they see it. But how do they see it? 
They see it partly in terms of the world as it is; partly as a function of 
general biology; partly ss « function of their special needs end mo- 
tives; partly as a function of their habits and customs of seeing 


killings that arise from distorted perceptions of reality. Since each 
man in part creates his world, the essential problem that confronts us 


| 
not accept what I would be likely to say about people. I am going to 
talk about some aspects of perception and perception of reality, and 
the extent that it has any real implication to the problem of motivation 
for murder or the actual development of homicide. I would like to 
partly i terms Of specifi actors im the situation, Decause we Often are 
caught in situation and aspects; and partly as a function of general 
culture. From this we can assume that there are different kinds of 
homicides. There are accidental killings. There are killings that are 
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is the offbeat, the distorted, the incorrect perceptions of goal and the 
offbeat perceptions of the world. Either may lead to homicide. 

Anything which is perceived as interfering or likely to interfere 
with the achievement of important goals is a threat and requires 
that the individual do something about it. That which he does about 
it is his defense. You are a threat to me. Sitting here, you are more of 
a threat to me than if you were on highway patrol and I was out 
driving; that is, you represent a test of the adequacy and accuracy of 
my knowledge; my self-image as a person of understanding. If I can't 
make you accept what I am saying and think that it is important, 
I collapse. Some of the things I have said about the inability to respond 
to the world as it really is may be a threat to some of you. In either 
case, wherever we are threatened we have got to do something about 
it. These defenses in response to threat may vary. One line of defense 
is to revise our goals and our perceptions of the world. The other 
line is to maintain our position and to overcome the obstacle to the 
achievement of our goals. The first line is what we usually call com 
pliance or adjustment; the second is the one we usually call defense. 
In some cases we try to respond not by adjustment to the reality but 
by changing the reality — changing the reality as we see it. The kind 
of response to threat that we call defense can be varied. It can bea 
reappraisal; there may be counter-threat; there may be defiance; there 
may be attack. 

Because each man lives in his own world, depending on how he 
perceives it, almost anything may be a threat. Reactions to threat 
vary. They may range from compliance and withdrawal to evasion 
and attack. And just as there is never an aggressive war — all nations 
justify their actions as defensive — so homicide is often a defense, 
as the killer sees it — anything and anyone may be a threat, even 
a serious threat, in a distorted world. Quite apart from what goes on 
outside the person, there are quite a few steps in the processes inside 
which intervene between the perceived threat and the final resolution 
Therefore, we cannot easily plot out a simple formula for predicting 
homicide. If we want to understand the homicide, or anyone else fot 
that matter, we have to try to see things as the killer does; try # 
approximate his view of the world and his recognition of the nature 
of the threats to his goal and his personal integrity. From the outside 
we can tell little, since each man creates the world within which he 
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is operating, since each man behaves in response to the world as he 
sees it. 


Mr. McCabe 


I take great pleasure in introducing, for the purpose of discussing 
the history of homicide and the legal and psychological evolution of 
murder, Dr. Joseph R. Sherlock, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy in Fordham University, School of Business. 


Dr. Sherlock 


The history of homicide and the history of murder are not neces- 
sarily coincident in all respects. Murder is a term of precise definition 
and in a particular jurisdiction. But that kind of precision wasn’t 
always true throughout history. When we look to the evolution of 
the concept of murder, we begin to find room for wonder (a) that 
in the very beginning men should have come so close to an under- 
standing of its real elements and (b) why so often in the history 
of mankind they have lost sight of the essentials of it. Nowadays, of 
course, murder is a crime. It is prosecuted by the state in its sovereign 
capacity with the penality that is fixed by law and with two considera- 
tions: primarily, that of the public welfare; secondarily, that of the 
circumstance of the individual murderer. But if we look through his- 
tory, murder emerges first as a wrong rather than as a crime, and the 
penalty for it largely by way of recompense to the individual who has 
been wronged, or to his family, rather than to the state. 

There are many studies on the evolution of the concept of murder, 
and I don’t think it would be to our advantage to try to repeat those 
in detail. But we can look at some selective aspects of that history and 
in that way perhaps find a contribution. One fact that emerges im- 
mediately is that homicide deals with the killing of a human being; 
but the agent of that killing is not necessarily human or, if human, not 
necessarily one who acts wilfully. But murder does have as its guilty 
agent a human, and so the point of distinction between murder and 
homicide. The extent to which that agent must be of competent mind, 
must act with deliberation and free will, must have discernible motive 
— these are things that are differently judged, according to time, 
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place, moral sensitivity, perpetual development, juridical self-conscious 
ness and psychological sophistication. It is not to be expected that 
progress in these matters will be uniform in all societies, or positively 
correlated with the passage of time. It must be obvious that some 
nations achieve a high degree of civilization while others are still 
savage. Again, the advances of man in the mass frequently parallel 
a disappointing progress in the virtue of man, the individual. 


As far as our present topic is concerned, the attitude of law on 
the Continent and in the British Isles, for a few centuries past, does 
not show, it seems to me, the subtlety of Greek or Roman law. The 
growth of English law on the topic of responsibility and the criminal 
mind underwent a sharp regression as a consequence of the judicial 
charge in Bellingham’s case in 1812; and this was aggravated by the 
replies of the judges to the inquiries of the House of Lords as a con- 
sequence of the McNaghten case in 1843. Even today we might 
demonstrate that such setbacks might be with us. I am not going to 
talk about homicides, which although demonstrably murders by any 
definition, would unnecessarily complicate our inquiry, and thus I am 


not including here mass killings, such as those done say by the Nazis, 
that would get us into questions of political sovereignty and the dis 
tinction between collective and individual responsibility. I am not 
considering political assassinations either, or miscarriages of justice 
which result in the execution of those who are falsely accused. 


One thing that seems apparent in all the killings that are taken 
as murders is that the accused is guilty either as agent or as procuret. 
When Cain slew Abel, that deed wasn’t obscured by any political over- 
tone. You remember that Cain was angry. He was angry because 
God preferred the offerings of Abel rather than his own, and then with 


premeditation he lured Abel out into a field and he killed him. The | 
motivation was private. The deed was premeditated and at the very | 


dawn of history we come on an instance of sibling rivalry. As a mattet 
of fact, if you look at the Old Testament, it is full of violence. I have 
sometimes wondered when they are going to put it on the index of 
forbidden books. By the time we get not very far into that recorded 
history we have murders with which to deal, and it is no surprise 
that we have a well-established set of precepts regarding them. In the 
very beginning there was an awareness of the difference between the 
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killing that was done with premeditation and the one that was done 
without those elements. 

If we look to Greece and to Rome, we notice that there are 
similar distinctions and that again there is a very early awareness of 
murder. In Plutarch at random we can find instances of murders. If we 
look into Aristotle, we notice a distinction was drawn in the Greek 
Constitution between those crimes which were murders and which 
were heard by one court and those which were not murders but which 
were instead violence without premeditation. Now if we move on and 
into our own day there are innumerable avenues down which we 
might go. 

More and more, as we look at the history of murder, the thing 
that becomes important is not so much the motive, or the instruments, 
or the success or failure of the killings, as the way in which the history 
of homicide eventually becomes intertwined with the history of the 
concept of .responsibility and criminal competence. Maybe it is because 
in such cases, by reason of the extremity of the penalty, there is a 
closer attention to the spelling out of guilt, but maybe because, by 
reason of the nature of the case, there is needed a mind with a very 
special intent. At any rate, if you consider the history of cases dealing 
with homicide and the history of those dealing with the capacity to 
commit crime, you will notice that there is a very considerable over- 
lapping of those that are significant in the two areas. We might notice 
that as we approach the nineteenth century the law in the English 
tradition is a very severe one with reference to the freeing of the ac- 
cused on the ground of his incapacity to form the intent required for 
murder. We have the principle that he must have no more reason than, 
say, a wild beast. When we come to the year 1800 in the case of 
Hatfield, there is a kind of advance over that. Hatfield had been ser- 
iously injured in war. He was mentally incompetent. He tried to shoot 
the King. He nevertheless was not convicted on the ground that there 
had been a defective reason. Subsequently that rule was disregarded 
and there is a return in Arnold's case to a more rigid regulation, that 
man had to be deprived of a knowledge — particularly of right and 
wrong. 

In 1843 McNaghten had been tried and acquitted of murder; 
acquitted on the ground of lack of mental competence. You remember 
the judges were subjected to a series of questions by the House of 
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Lords, to which they gave the answers which serve as the foundation 
for the McNaghten rule, boiling down to the fact that, if the individual 
knew the nature and quality of his act and that it was wrong, he then 
was competent so far as basic capacity for crime was considered. In 
Dunning vs. the people in 1853, we had a variation on that rule which 
in effect was a return to the New Hampshire rule that if the individual 
who had committed a killing had done it as a consequence of some 
defective reason, then he was not to be held responsible. That variance 
with those decisions which held the McNaghten rule is something 
which would I suppose be the object of considerable controversy for 
many years yet. 

In a more subtle sense than those to which we are accustomed, it 
might be worth while to look at some contrasting cases. One is the 
people vs. Sherwood, which occurred in the Thirties. I would draw it 
to your attention because it reminds us of something in the Old Testa 
ment, but with a variation. The defendant was a woman who through 
her short life had experienced nothing but misery; the misery of a 
girl raised by a widowed but mischievous father, with whom she tre 
velled from town to town, having a succession of transient mothers, 
until eventually she escaped about the age of 15 to the nobler world 
of burlesque. When she was around 20 she married an electrician in 
the theatre where she was working in Poughkeepsie. They had a few 
years of happiness, in the course of which two children were born, 
and then suddenly he died. She tried to raise the children. She got 
a job in a laundry and again she met a man, the third significant man 
in her history. He promised to marry her. She quit her job and spent 
all her money on a trousseau and when she arrived to be married the 
bridegroom had left town. Then she left the little girl with some 
friends and took the boy and let him play all day by a stream. At 
the end of the day she held him under water until he was dead. She 
was convicted of murder in the first degree, and that subsequently 
was reversed on appeal, and you can see why it is that the judges 
writing the appeal would suggest the fact that she might not be able 
to control herself, and that this ultimate situation would not come 
altogether as a novelty. 

There are two other cases, and I suggest these for your considers 
tion in terms of what I said before about a few steps up and some steps 
down. Denham’s case an advance. We go back to April 25, 1746, 
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when Matthew Henderson was executed. He was a house servant. He 


ion 

ual} killed his mistress, Lady Delwood. He was 20 years of age at the 
nen) time of the murder. He had been rebuked by her rather gently, but 
Inf} he thought himself insulted and determined to get revenge by killing 
ich § = her. At night, when all the other servants had gone and he had retired 


to his own room, suddenly the thought came into his head that he 
would kill his mistress. He got a cleaver and he debated in his room 
for about twenty minutes whether he should kill her. Impelled by a 
feeling that he could not control, he rushed upstairs as far as the 
first landing and then went down and returned to his bedroom. As- 
cending the stairs again, he became irresolute at the doorway of his 
victim’s room, having determined not to commit the crime, and now 
he was unable to prevail against an inward feeling. Again he retired 
and advanced. He entered the room— he retired again. The second 
time he came into the room and, urged by an irresistible impulse, he 
raised the cleaver, and yet hesitating, he made as many as thirteen or 
fourteen motions in the air before he could determine to strike her. 
Subsequently he conceived the idea of robbing the house, but he locked 
himself out. 

In the People vs. Horton, the appeal was decided December 2, 
1954. Mr. Horton, was killed at Southport in upstate New York, 
stabbed in the back during his sleep. He had a son Norman, 18, a 
freshman at college. He had been a good student in high school, but 
now he was a poor student in his freshman year and his work was 
progressively worsening. His behavior was bad. There had been hos- 
tility between him and his father. Between the son and the mother 
there was a strong alliance. The killing took place four days before 
a final examination, for which now this boy was badly prepared. He 
had tried to make a fraternity and he failed. He was discouraged. He 
hated his father. He was convinced that his father was responsible for 
his troubles and he decided to kill him and live with his mother. He 
came home, leaving the college by stealth. There were French doors 
that opened out of the house at the ground level. He opened them, 
went in, carefully left his shoes outside, sat down and thought for half 
an hour. Then he went to the kitchen, got a knife, went upstaris to his 
parents’ room and then he stopped, and evidently stood by the bed 
for a while meditating and this is a quotation from his own testimony: 
“You've got to do it! It’s the only way out! It isn’t right, but it’s just 
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circumstance that led me there and there’s no way out.” He eventually 
forced himself to thrust the knife into his father’s back. He went back 
to the kitchen to put the knife away, went out as he had entered and 
went back to college and to bed. He was convicted and the conviction 
was upheld. What eventually happened to him, I don’t know. There 
was a history of his having been examined for sanity and after the 
event there was considerable controversy. 
Mr. McCabe 

The next panelist is a gentleman with whom I come in frequent 
contact because of the clinic over in Brooklyn, a man who has had a 
lot of experience with persons who have committed murder. He 
screened our Murder, Inc., defendants in prison, as well as the Espo 
sito boys. Detectives certainly will remember the “mad dog killers,” 
the Espositos, and only last summer I spent a number of days, at Kings 
County Hospital, with someone who was referred to this morning a 
the “Mad Bomber,” Matesky. It might be interesting for you to know 
that Dr. Banay was the one who practically laid a blueprint for ap 
prehending Matesky, the Mad Bomber. He foretold several things that 


happened, descriptions and other matters which, as far as apprehension F 


goes, proves that Dr. Banay was quite a prophet. Dr. Banay is going 
to discuss the dynamics of homicide in relation to the urge to kill. 
Dr. Banay 

This is a very grave problem that goes into the perversion of in 
stinct that leads human beings to destroy life instead of preserving it 
What are the motivations, the underlying forces that drive a person 
to commit such a violent act? Of course, there is a segment of the 
population whose business is killing. They don’t require a great deal 
of discussion. They are business people. They know the risk. They 
have undue confidence in their organization or themselves, thinking 
they can escape the consequences of their act. It is remarkable, though, 
that although these people have been in institutions again and again, 
they still feel that the next time they will not be caught. They are 
caught again and that does not alter their judgment. They go on 
committing their violent crimes. Some of these people, among them 
Murder, Inc., committed from sixteen to twenty-four crimes and they 
were in and out of prisons and they were adamant in stating that they 
were going to escape the legal consequences. Of course they didn’t 
eventually all were rounded up and landed in the death house i 
Sing Sing. Six out of ten of them had borderline intelligence or were 
mental defectives. These people lacked the intellectual material to be 
able to judge the consequences of their acts. They were unable 
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accept the standards of highly organized social existence, but they 
accepted the standards of their own cultural group and lived by it. 
Another group of killers are those who are so deranged 
that their feelings, thinking life and actions are irresponsible. It is 
legally recognized that a person who is insane is not responsible for 
his act because he does not know the nature or quality of his act. He 
doesn’t know he committed that act and he is unable to discuss it in- 
telligently with his legal representative for his defense. Therefore these 
people are so ill and so disorganized that we can’t expect rational, 
socially adapted behavior of them. In most offenders the motivation is 
opaque or superficial. If you listen to the statements of persons who 
have killed, you cannot understand how a person with an apparently 
normal mind could commit an act of that nature and jeopardize him- 
self and perhaps his life. Insane people who commit violent offenses 
are relatively very few. Therefore, legally and socially the threat that 
psychotic people present is minimal in comparison with the large num- 
ber of offenders who kill without being legally or medically insane. 
Young and older people who commit more and more violent 
ctimes or some form of killing usually give a kind of explanation 
that is so superficial and inadequate that a person with a fourth-grade 
education cannot accept it. One cannot believe that this is the true 
motivation of the act, although most of these acts are committed for 
some gain or are motivated by gain, like a holdup. You find that the 
gain is there even though there is no material evidence of it. Perhaps 
the person gained prestige, a delusion of power, a sense of omni- 
potence. He elevated his ego to the level of a supreme being. He 
cannot give, but he takes life away. Many times I have heard a person, 
after committing such an act, say that for a few minutes he felt a 
state of ecstacy, with a feeling he never had experienced before. 
Interviewing these people is extremely difficult, and unless you 
know their technique and their ability to throw people off, you never 
will be able to get a profound and truthful motivation for the act. 
What they usually say is that it was an accident. The rational explana- 
tion is denied. He was struggling for the gun and the trigger was 
pulled. The man is always creating the kind of illusion that Dr. Hartley 
spoke about. He is looking at his act with distorted glasses, It is the 
thinking of the glasses, except that these people are unable to think 
of the glasses because they are within and unremovable. The difference 
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irrational act is that in the well-adjusted person the illusion or delusion 
in reality forms a bridge. All of us should have an intensive fantay 
life and we can cross the bridge from reality to the fantasy, but we 
have to be careful that the bridge is not a gun and that we can come 
back again to reality. These people who commit irrational acts remaia 
on the other side of the bridge and they desperately try to maintain§ 
the justification for the illusional concept which was primarily respon 
sible for the act. 

A person does not have to be clinically or legally insane 
manifest such a profound disorganization of feeling. After all, every 
act filters through or is activated by the brain, and the brain is a bio 
chemical substance — one might say a battery — with a very intricate 
interlining from cell to cell. The brain has three times as many cells 
as the population of the earth, and all these cells are connected man 
foldly with other parts of the body. In normal action, the brain cells re 
ceive stimulus from the outside world or from the inner part of the 
constitution and either evaluate and refrain from discharge or discharge 
and activate muscular responses associated with some feeling. There 
are situations when the stimulus is too strong and the reaction 
very violent; situations when not single cells but whole segments of 
the brain structure will fire stimulus all at once and activate a massive 
response. We know that is done all the time in certain forms of physical 
illness or mental disease, like epilepsy, but the very same reaction could 
occur on the psychological level and manifest itself in an act instead 
of activating a physical response in the form of convulsion. This is not 
a disease but the physiology of the brain which responds to outside and 
inside stimulus, physical stimulus and psychological experiences. 

In the formation of these reflexes, singular or massive, the ind: 
vidual’s development from the first day on will determine the stat 
of responses he is going to give in life — whether he is going # 
have the short-circuit action to violent impulses or is going to have the 
benefit of the intellectual zone to temper with braking action th 
impulses that might drive him into violence. If, then, intellect é 
integrated with his emotions, he will evaluate the consequences of his 
act and will have emotional identification with the person towatl 
whom he has this violent impulse. He will realize that the act itself 
is not just going to hurt his adversary but will hurt him, and if his 
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motivation in life is adequate, with a sense of self-preservation he 
will be cautious enough not to discharge mass reflexes that by violence 
would carry him into an act the consequences of which in the long 
run would partly or wholly destroy him. 

We don’t know how often killing is a form of suicide. We know 
very well that there are accident-prone people who again and again 


; meet accidents in life. Although studies are not complete of such 


people who will kill, I believe that many of them expose themselves 
subsconsciously to violent acts. Thereby they are symbolically destroy- 
ing themselves and displacing their wish to die upon the other person 
who will commit the act. 

It is interesting that there is a perversion in murderers. Many 
murderers have a sense of guilt before the act and have no guilt feeling 
after committing it. This is contrary to the normal person, who might 
commit an act and feel guilty about it afterward. I have seen very few 
people who have committed homicide and have felt a great deal of 
remorse about the victim. My experience is that the whole act is de- 
personalized. They never refer to “the man I killed”; they always refer 
to the “deceased”, a euphemism treating the deceased as if he were an 
inanimate object and not a human being whose life was terminated 
by this act. They always say that the act itself was unavoidable, ac- 
cidental even. 

I remember the case of an old druggist who was cleaning his 
store at night and three or four boys about 18 or 19 years old came 
in with a gun and held him up. The man swung the broom at them 
and said, “You boys get out of here,” and of course they shot and 
killed the man. Now that was an accident, too, although they forgot 
to mention that they very carefully carried a gun, they had loaded the 
gun and they were holding the gun against the man. But they still 
have the distorted glasses over their eyes and will maintain for the 
rest of their lives that it was an accident and they were not guilty. The 
man just fell against the gun and they said, “It’s just too bad that this 
man died, but look what happened to me. I was sentenced to five to 
ten years in prison.” This distortion you will always find in criminals, 
whether they commit murder, homicide, a hold-up or any other lesser 
ctime. Their world is an entirely different one from that of the person 
who is able to accept a socially adjusted existence and to absorb frus- 
trations. With these people tolerance of frustration or inability to 
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carry out their wishes or impulses immediately is so low that between 
the presentation of the wish and its fulfillment there is hardly an 
interval. If anything comes between the wish and its fulfillment they 
react violently, and that is where the whole formation of behavior 
pattern leads back to childhood. 

We are very gravely concerned over the increasing number of 
violent crimes or killings among children, and we forget that this 
generation is either the war or the post-war generation. What happened 
to the family? The father went into the service; the mother went into 
industry. Families were dislocated. The children were alone much of 
the time and there was always some forceful or dominant person 
who was able to gather these young people around himself and, in 
order to demonstrate masculinity, they were usually performing daring 
acts. It is inherent in the young people to want to grow up as quickly 
as possible. They want to telescope time. They want to do things in 
months what the parents did in years and they demonstrate their 
ability and their grown-up state by performing extremely risky and 
dangerous acts. We have all observed how children jump in front of 
a car to see whether you can stop in time or put their heads on a rail- 
road track and wait until the train approaches and then run away. It 
is all a game with death and if they can escape they have the sense of 
victory over supreme power. Now that victory is very important for 
the growing child. It can be tuned down by the affectionate and in- 
telligent approach of the parents. 

The family consists of the symbol of love, the mother, and the 
symbol of authority, the father. If it happens that the family life is dis- 
rupted because the parents are inefficient among other qualities or are 
absent, or don’t know how to exercise their authority or abuse it, this 
will arouse the child’s attitude, and that attitude eventually will be 
carried through to a grown-up man’s attitude and will react to any 
symbol of authority in the way he did react, or in the way he wanted 
to react when he was a child but couldn’t. 

Most of the children of the post-war generation grew up in an 
absence of authority, either by the extremely permissive philosophy, 
which could be more condemned for the causation of crime than any- 
thing else, or from the absence of intelligent conditioning on the part 
of parents. As they grew up their desires became more and more in- 
grained and urgent. There was limitation of reality, fulfillment of 
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their desires. What did they do? Either they violated things individually 
or, if they felt a deficiency, they congregated in groups, forming gangs, 
and expressed their aggregate power over individuals, grownups or 
children. At the same time during the absence of the tempering par- 
ental force, their nervous systems became highly excitable. Their whole 
life was geared to excitation and focused on the discharge of this highly 
charged energy. If you look at television, its dramas all create excite- 
ment. There is a release afterward, but whether the child can perceive 
the underlying principle is questionable. You will find murder stories, 
mystery stories, western stories. You will find in any drugstore pocket- 
size books by the hundred with lurid murder scenes on their covers. 
You will find erotic magazines displayed on most newstands. All this 
is exciting. Children are more excitable than grown-ups and they have 
no means of release. Therefore a continuous state of tension exists. The 
tension, when it reaches the saturation point, has to be released. To re- 
lease tension costs money, because the young people have to go to the 
movies, or they have to have a car, or have a horseback ride, or go to 
a dance. They want to take their girls out at the age of 13 or 14 and 
they have no money. Therefore they have to have access to money, and 
this requires power. So the whole state of excitation will be geared 
to whatever power the child may possess, individually or in a group. 
If he has a more passive personality, he will go out for things that 
reduce the tension, and perhaps an enormously increased appetite 
among children for drugs and alcohol may be associated with this 
highly geared, overexcitable, overstimulated nervous system. 


. About fifty years ago, under the influence of the Victorian era, 
there was a tyranny of the parents, but primarily of the father. The 
culture has changed so much. I have been told again and again even 
by outstanding members of the law-enforcement profession, that par- 
ents are afraid of their own chilldren. It has gradually become the 
tyranny of the children. First it was because parents were unrealistic in 
bringing up their children by fulfilling every desire, or permitting 
everything that the child wanted to have. Not having intellectual ca- 
pacity or control of their own desires, children became so urgent and 
demanding over the family, or the father, or the mother, that the 
authority of the parents became less and less, shrinking continually. It 
was as if the parent had become a midget while the child imaginatively 
had become a giant. The result of this is such that I have heard again 
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and again of parents locking their son’s door at night because they were 
afraid that the boy might kill them while they were asleep. These may 
be extreme examples, but such cases do come up, in the psychiatric 
clinic or in the District Attorney's office or elsewhere when parents 
try to run for help. I must say that many times it is too late because 
by that time the patterns are so firmly established in the family re- 
lationship that the boy of 16 or 17 wields the power over the parents 
and the parents’ responsibility is just to earn a sufficient amount of 
money to be able to buy a car or provide spending the money for the 
fulfillment of the child’s pleasure. 


Therefore the problem of violence is partly a transitory cultural 
problem and it will take time before it can be readjusted. Even now 
the tabloids are full of murders, violence, amoral conduct and family 
scandals and very little effort is made to manifest the other side of 
life. Children, looking at movies, reading murder stories, looking at 
television, begin to feel that killing is everyday life. There is a long list 
of cases that I have had the privilege to see: a boy shot his father because 
he refused to give up the family car; a boy killed his mother because 
she insisted the telephone should be turned over to her after he had 
talked with his girl friend for several hours; a child killed his grand- 
mother who had refused to give some money for movies, and a long 
list of other irrational and relatively insignificant events that evoked 
enormous reactions in children. The craving for immediate fulfillment 
of their desires is so great and the concept of authority is so insufficiently 
incorporated in the person’s life as to be unable to withstand the 
urgency of the psychological need. So the young person reaches out for 

t in some aggressive act. 

There are some other explanations of why this violence is so 
prevalent now, why children have zip guns, submachine guns, knives, 
pipes and chains. One reason is that such weapons give them a 
feeling of power. I remember times when children would fight. They 
would beat one another or they would wrestle and become victorious. 
But they don’t trust themselves to do this now. There is a sense of 
insecurity. To be strong one needs a gun, a knife, a chain or a pipe. 
There is a big decline or lack of confidence in the natural power with 
which youth should be endowed. This is an easy way, instead of building 
up their muscular system. They don’t want to do that because it means 
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effort. It is much easier to get a pipe, and you get a better result with 
a pipe than with the fist. 

I feel that the eventual solution for the control of violence is 
the re-establishment of family existence. Perhaps we could effect a 
pre-marital or a pre-parental education pointing out the importance 
of authority and taking account of the assets and the liabilities of the 
union which the couple is about to undertake and the responsibilities of 
parenthood which they are going to face. We need to integrate some- 
how the fact that the restlessness that people ‘feel now is primarily 
due to the elimination of spiritual values or the reduction of their role. 
Why do you think we need tranquilizers? Because there is nothing 
else; no rest in parental life; there is no sound philosophy; there is 
no acceptance of regulations; there is no organized existence in the 
home and religion is perfunctory, and we miss the tranquilizing, pro- 
found effect of what religion could do to people, what philosophy 
could do, what education could do and what spiritual values could do. 
Therefore, unless there is a renaissance of morality of thinking we 
can expect a further increase in violent acts. 

I believe that the disintegration of the family union and the re- 
sponsibility of each member to the other members of the family is of 
primary importance. I would like to use the word conditioning instead 
of discipline, because discipline somehow has an unfavorable flavor. 
Discipline should not be brutal with cruel administration of corporal 
or mental punishment, but it should be an intelligent and constant 
pressure, or setting example for the growing child. Then he will be 
able to accept later — the other symbols of discipline or morality, like 
law. After all, what is the law? It is the symbol of authority with a 
big stick in the hand. It would be so much better to have authority 
without the stick. Authority does not have to be hated; it could be 
admired. Authority could be loved if it were beheld as a hero. It could 
be an example — that authority of the intelligence and emotional 
quality that the individual can accept and love. But without condition- 
ing to reality we have conditioning to frustration, with the parents or 
the children just inviting difficulties later on. 

Question From Audience 

The other day a homicide occurred in Manhattan. A young man 

killed his sweetheart, and one of the first things he said after he was 
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apprehended was not to tell his mother. In line with family organiza- 
phase. 


Dr. Banay 

What was in the paper was significant enough to indicate that 
this man apparently was suffering a serious, maybe incipient state of 
mental disorder, probably a schizophrenia, because he was under mental 
observation at Bellevue and because he had tried to buy a gun from a 
policeman. The very fact that he wanted to save himself from this act 
or wanted to be arrested for it was a subconscious effort in his troubled 
mind to obtain some assistance. The policeman didn’t sell him the gun; 
he sent him to Bellevue. Bellevue decided whether the man was insane 
or mentally defective. If he is insane, he will be committed, and if he is 
an incipient mental case and the family wants him back, the boy will 
be released in the care of the family. Now this man apparently had 
a very profound attachment to his mother. He was able to be attracted 
by this girl. He had guilt feelings, though, from transferring his relation 
from the mother to the girl. When the girl rejected him, the guilt 
became more accentuated because he rejected his mother or put her in 
second place and the girl in first place. Therefore, what he had decided 
was that he was going to kill himself and thus escape the problem. 
He had two women in his life. The one he loved or who loved him, 
he rejected, and the one he became interested in rejected him. He 
didn’t know what to do; he bought a gun and decided to kill himself, 
but many times a suicide or self-destructive drive, which is an 
can take a different direction. He felt guilty and he accused the girl of 
being the instrument of that guilt. Therefore instead of killing himself 
he killed the girl. How unrealistic he was! Because when he was ar- 
rested later and was told that the girl was killed he didn’t want to 
believe it, that was where he gave himself away, showing that his 
judgment was defective and that he was suffering from a profound 
attachment to the mother. He believed the news could be kept from her. 
Again the eyeglasses that Dr. Hartley demonstrated. 


Question 
There was a case of two boys who committed a serious crime and 
both of them had been involved previously as juvenile delinquents. 
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Neither of the schools knew of the previous charge. What is your sug- 
gestion as to the protection that society can have against occurrences of 
that kind? 


Dr. Banay 

A great deal of good could be done in time. But a great deal of 
education is needed, as well as public relations work to point out to 
parents the danger points in their children’s lives, because the parents 
are the ones who most often miss the boat.” Just a few weeks ago Dr. 
Rouke and I examined a patient about 17 years old. We said to the par- 
ents, “Now this boy is a very disturbed boy and very dangerous. He should 
be in the hospital for active treatment for perhaps a few months.” The 
parents brought the boy to the hospital. The boy looked around and 
the parents said he didn’t want to stay and that they didn’t think he was 
so sick that he should be made to stay. Three weeks passed and the 
boy killed a person in White Plains. That could have been prevented. 
It had been predicted and the parents had been warned. But one doesn’t 
have to wait as long as that. If we would do the things that we do 
in school about physical health, checking on lungs, teeth, eyes, nose 
and ears — and everything else. If we could test the emotional picture, 
in a group test, maybe taking one hour, we would have enough docu- 
mentation to pick up those people who are disturbed personalities and 
are going to manifest difficulty later on. Those boys could be tested in- 
dividually. Concentration should be on the parents and remedial mea- 
sures taken. But it is very difficult to sell this concept to schools and 
parents, because they still feel that emotional disturbance stigmatizes 
the parents. Perhaps it is true, because there is something wrong in 
the home, but not to such degree as a hundred years ago, when any- 
one who had an emotional mental illness was believed to be ob- 
sessed by evil spirits. We don’t have to feel that way. It is perhaps 
just as closely related to the physical system as any other illness, but 
they are reluctant to undertake either the diagnostic study or the treat- 
ment when it is indicated. 
Question 

You speak of a spiritual and emotional resurgence on the part 


of our children, on the part of our growing society, but at the same 
time this spiritual resurgence is more or less kept down by our systems, 
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our schools, and we are not allowed to mention this spiritual being in 
relation to children or their life or their own moral attitude. How do 
you suggest we overcome that? 


Dr. Banay 


I am not fully acquainted with what is allowed and is not allowed 
in school. But the child spends up to eight hours in school and sixteen 
hours at home. If the family is spiritually inclined and able to incul- 
cate devotion or practice religion, the child will be conditioned to spit- 
itual existence. But I don’t know whether or not it is possible to 
integrate religion more. I think that what we condition children to is 
ugliness and brutality instead of elevating the child’s mind to some- 
thing more delicate, more beautiful, more enjoyable and more worth 
following. Bernard Shaw said our greatest immorality was that we 
conditioned our law to the law of the sock on the jaw. That is still 
the manifestation of masculinity. We have institutions to enforce remedy 
and justice, but we still instill in the individual the aggressive poten- 
tials. In other countries a great deal of effort is spent conditioning the 
children. In England, in the better schools, the schoolmaster is with 
the children for recreation too. Therefore he is not a hostile authority. 
The children love him. The older man supervises, guides and en- 
courages. That is what we lack here. We don’t have that continuous 
conditioning to the finer things in life. What we condition them to 
is a big car, a high-powered sport car, flashy clothes and the girl friend. 
I have seen on television, when the interviewer of a girl about 8 or 
10 years old who won some prize asked, “Do you have a boy friend,” 
way to bring up children. 


Question 


You mentioned danger points in the stories of those youths shoot- 
ing their mothers, their fathers, their grandmother. You also mentioned 
that some parents are so alarmed about their own children that they 
lock the door. What would be some of the danger points in the previous 
history to give some inkling that the youngster might turn around and 
shoot someone? 
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Dr. Banay 


There is a battery of tests that can be given to the child, and the 
child’s emotional life can be diagnosed. The psychological profile of the 
child can be drawn as clearly as the physical profile by photograph. We 
can recognize aggressive, rebellious tendencies very early by certain 
tests. If you find that a child in a group testing manifests some aspect 
of these things, then he should be singled out and examined by the 
school psychologist. One should see the parents, too, and find out where 
is the root of the difficulty and how to direct the aggressive tendency 
into a constructive pattern. That can be done as a professional work. 
It is not difficult to carry on. The difficulty is to establish the procedure. 
If we could get together all those who are involved in law enforcement, 
if we could spend more time on prevention and sell to Parent-Teacher 
Associations and school boards the idea of using psychological testing 
in school, we would make a great step forward to reduce delinquency. 
This is one way. Of course, there are many other ways. The socio-eco- 
nomic factors, for example, play a great part. We can almost predict 
whether a child will develop a mental disease or a criminal tendency. 
One person who develops a mental disease may use the aggression 
against himself, while the criminal uses the same force against society. 
But we can diagnose that here is an explosive potential that will take 
certain direction. Let us do something to remove the fuse. 


Question 

With all the emphasis on material possessions, don’t you think that 
many members of society show a great deal of insecurity by wanting 
mass split-level homes and tremendous lawns? They would rather work 
on their lawns than on their kids. Don’t you think the cart is put 
before the horse, that society is at fault instead of the kids? 


Dr. Banay 
Yes. To my mind society is nothing but grown-up children. You 


have to start somewhere, but it is very difficult to start. In correctional 
work they know it is difficult to start with the chronic offender, so 


they start with the pre-delinquent. In the same way, if you want to 
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start with society, let’s start with the future society. Start with young 
people, because I don’t think you could change society nowadays. 
Grown-up people, the Madison Avenue boys, the cocktail boys, the 
sport car boys won't give up their style. 


Brother Aquinas Thomas 


Relative to the availability of personal study on children before 
they have gone astray, we will give credit to the schools. The prestudies 
project in the Bronx in conjunction with the Bronx Children’s Court 
has such an exploratory project under way now. Under the Board of 
Education the Bureau of Child Guidance is available to principals and 
school guidance offices to refer children of whom they are suspicious 
and feel need of diagnostic study. However, that is such a small drop 
of water in the pond that it hardly reaches the children as prede 
linquents. It is more likely to be the Bureau of Child Guidance that 
handles the children after they have been named as a disturbing ele- 
ment. Interestingly enough, from the preschool project they have been 
able to cull enough of those children and extend treatment to them 
so that in my recent experience we have had only three adjudged de- 
linquents from that population on which they are working. Without this 
specialized help about 25 or 30% of these children might have come 
to children’s courts. 

Question 

Doctor, you dwell on the idea that it is mostly in the home that 
children are not chastised or brought about in their level of thinking 
correctly. What about our schools, and progressive education and the 


fact that they won't allow teachers to use reasonable force on the 
children? 
Dr. Banay 

I have said that I am opposed to permissive upbringing. Per- 
missiveness starts at home. If authority is not established at home, it 


will be difficult for the teacher, because if the primary authority is 
not accepted the teacher has much less chance. I don’t know about 
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reasonable force because it is such a broad term. Who is going to de- 
termine what is reasonable force and open the door to abuse that might 
not be justified and is a manifestation of the emotional disturbance 
of the teacher. I feel that instead of using reasonable force there should 
be reasonable conditioning as well as reasonable regulations that would 
not throw the blame on the teacher if the child doesn’t graduate. The 
child should not be kept in the class if he is disturbing the other chil- 
dren or violates the rules. He should be referred for treatment. It is 
always a few who are the source of disturbance. If you weed out the 
few and give them some special attention, the rest of them will fall 
into line. The second thing is, who is going to teach the teachers? 
The teacher’s personality is very important — his standards, whether 
he is overtired, whether he believes in these things, whether he is a 
dedicated person or is just holding down a job. All those things are 


but how to do it is the responsibility of the educators. 


Brother Augustine Philip 


One of the problems, as far as the schools are concerned, is that 
we have a state law that forces boys and girls to be in school until 
their sixteenth year. They don’t want to be in school and those last two 
years after the elementary school brings out the rebellion that you are 
talking about simply because they have been brought up in the atmo- 
sphere of not accepting authority from the beginning. We find more 
of the trouble is on the junior high school level than in the senior high 
schools. The junior high schools have more trouble because of the state 
law. 


Dr. Banay 


Of course we are responsible for the laws we have. If society were 
able to convince the legislatures by means of sufficient pressure, we 
would have a different law. As for the disturbing element in school, 
there will always be people who won't respond to treatment. Therefore 
I don’t want to give the impression that the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist and educator can solve the problems of every person. It is 
impossible. But we should have provision to single out the disturbing 
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children and take him out of the class instead of creating a greater 
problem by psychological induction. We know very well that even 
mental disease can be induced from one person to the other. If you 
have a paranoid patient living in a domestic environment, soon you will 
see the members of the environment become paranoic. Remove the 
paranoic and the family recovers. If you have it in a class and the 
disturbing elements remain, they will cause a psychological induction 
in other children. You know how giggles spread and how defiance of 
authority and rebellion spread. There are always key personalities who 
will set the fire. Those personalities should be removed and placed 
in special schools or in institutions where they could have some edu- 
cational completion if they are fitted. I think compulsory education 
should not be carried to the limit. If a person knows how to read and 
write and chooses an occupation and is good at it, why try to cram 
material into his brain that he will never use? We could employ these 
people productively and satisfactorily without compulsory education. 


Question 

In the case of the 17-year-old boy whose fate was so easy to 
diagnose that you were able to prophesy his behavior and a short time 
later he killed somebody, does not the responsibility for detaining him 


rest with the medical profession at the time of the examination, rather 
than leaving it up to his parents? 


Dr. Banay 


I’m afraid it would be a great mistake to put the law in the 
doctor’s hands. If a parent brings a child to the doctor’s office and the 
child has not yet violated the law, it is the doctor’s job to inform the 
parents of the risk they run and give advice as to how to prevent 
complications, The doctor is not a law-enforcement officer. First of all, 
he receives privileged information. He has no right to call up the police 
or the district attorney's office and say, “This boy will commit a crime.” 
Furthermore, the police are not interested in a person who will commit 
a crime, but only in a person who has committed one. Therefore, un- 
fortunately all we can do is to call the attention of the parents to the 
fact and our responsibility is discharged. 
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Open discussion of questions or topics submitted by 
members of the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference 


Moderator: The Honorable John E. Hoy 
Sheriff of Westchester County 


Sheriff Jobn E. Hoy 


I have before me a question for Dr. Banay, submitted by Chief 
of Police Paul Yerick of the Town of Mamaroneck, president of the 
New York State Association of Chiefs of Police: “Is there some need 
of today’s children that is not being met by our culture, resulting in 
a lack of behavioral controls as exhibited by the teen-age?” 


Dr. Banay 


Our culture can give a great deal to our children, but I wonder 
what our children can give to the culture. No culture is perfect. There 
are many good things in this culture, such as the continuous advance- 
ment of the physical sciences, but there is disparity between the physical 
sciences and the humanities. What grown-ups could give more gen- 
erously to the children is to promote interest in the humanities. If 
we have geared our children primarily to the physical sciences, we are 
perhaps reducing the potentialities of the individual to give out in many 
directions. The development of their own civilization should be bal- 
anced with interest in and enjoyment of the physical advantages as 
well as cultural development, which should keep in step with the phys- 
ical sciences. 


Dr. Hartley 


May I add a comment to that? The question of satisfying the needs 
of the child is one in which I am very much interested professionally 
as well as personally. We are carrying around a perception of the world 
as we view it and we resist change. The world in which our children 
are growing up — the teen-agers, the younger ones and we older ones 
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— is moving so rapidly that it is impossible for us to keep up with 
it. It is almost impossible to plan a training program in education, a 
child-rearing outline for the child in terms of the world in which he 
shall live. We are moving so fast in terms of technological develop. 
ment that it is almost impossible to train our children in such fashion 
that they will adjust to this kind of change and deal with it. We must 
try, but when you ask “Are there needs which are not being met?” 
the answer is, “Of course.” All that we can possibly do is try to catch 
up and try to avoid the major difficulties involved in such rapid change. 
We are going to have a tremendous job trying to hold our own and not 
fall far behind. 


Brother Aquinas Thomas 


If we reflect, as Dr. Sherlock did this morning, on the historical, 
we recognize that back in the times of the Greeks, a philosophy of life 
was disséminated which was predicated upon the principle of pleasure. 
“Let’s do nothing except it’s enjoyable — live for the sake of pleasure 
— that’s the end of everything.” That came down through the years 
and later became known as hedonism. We speak of a person who is 
hedonistic, especially in psychological classifications, and of the young: 
ster who is so bent on having fun that he cannot put principle before 
expediency. He has no principles to go on. Thus if we follow through 
the present and look at ourselves as captives, as an audience dictated 0 
by this hedonistic principle of pleasure, we can see the distortion of 
perception that takes place in these children who become delinquent 
in that they see the world not as it truly is. 

The advertisements speak of not only having three shirts which 
one needs for the sake of utility, but you must have twelve. Funda 
mentally it is to keep the factories going and sell more shirts. It used 
to be that around Decoration Day we would change our hat and buy 
a straw hat. Next fall we would put on another hat. Nowadays people 
have five, six or seven hats. They have a dozen pairs of shoes. All this 
is a false perception of life as it really should be and creates standards 
which, in the case of many children, are not reachable. Since that is the 
standard established by the advertisers, people have a surging appetite 
to reach out for it, and, of course, as in the case of many delinquents, 
they will do wrong things to get it, because that is the culture we are 
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selling them and allowing to exist. This is a world of pleasure-seeking, 

of pleasure symbols, and if a lot of the wrong that is committed is done 

because we are allowing the old Greek notion of hedonism to come 

back into our life, we can blame no one but ourselves, because the 
ts are taking it from us. 

The children today don’t want to work. It is utterly unbelievable. 
You take a 15-year-old delinquent, teach him a few manual arts, get 
him established in a foster home and send him back and the next thing 

you know, after getting him a job, he drops it after ten days because 
ability to fill up that wardrobe in the first month. They think in terms 
of getting a car within an unreasonably short time. As Doctor says, 
they “telescope” life and they think of all these capital gains shortly 
after they have just been started in life. I think this pleasure-seeking 
principle is a distortion of perception which is a precipitant in many 
of the things that do happen, and which we call crime. 


Theodore Donleavy, Suffolk County District Attorney’s Office 


I have a question I'd like to direct to Dr. Banay. Often you hear 
of the policeman being warned to be especially alert to the unpre- 
dictable behavior of an epileptic, and I wonder if you could go into that. 


Dr. Banay 


Epilepsy is a complex term. It is a form of manifestation which 
comes from the central nervous system. It is a brainstorm in a physical 
sense. The brain is overcharged with stimulus and this will affect the 
physical response in the form of convulsion. That is the major one. 
There are several epilepsies. The major epilepsy ends in convulsion. It 
begins with strange sensations called the aura and the clouding of con- 
sciousness. During that time the person can behave as an automaton; can 
act out hostilities, confusion, drives, even murder, of which he is not 
aware after the convulsion is over. First the aura, then the confusion, 
then the physical manifestation of convulsion. The person wakes up 
and is completely oblivious to what happened during the time of the 
attack. This major epilepsy can be diagnosed by the observing physician, 
because the cardinal sign is rigidity of the pupils. Epilepsy can come 
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from a hundred different reasons. It can be caused by tumor, hemor 
rhage of the brain, some toxic agent in the nervous system, an 
inherited factor, it can be a result of alcoholism, and so on. 

The second type of epilepsy is a short attack which manifests itself 
in rigidity of the facial expression, perhaps staring ahead, dropping 
whatever is in the hands, and in a few seconds the person comes out 
of it and doesn’t know what happened in this time. That is a petit mal, 
the third type, which is common enough, is a convulsion of the emo 
tions. There is no physical sign at all, but there is a clouding of 
consciousness, and the person behaves in an aggressive, violent manner, 
which can be acted out at the expense of other people or against 
himself. This is the so called psychomotor epilepsy. 

These are the three most common types. Everyone of these epilep- 
sies could manifest occasionally a violent reaction, though it is greatly 
overestimated. I think violence in connection with epilepsy is relatively 
small. Murder or aggravated assault could occasionally be committed 
by the epileptic person. Whether he committed this act in a state of 
epilepsy is again questionable. It requires a very careful evaluation 
to determine whether this dangerous act was committed in a state of 
epilepsy. 

One of the notorious cases happened a few months ago in 
Brooklyn — the Higgins case. This man took a girl friend out in 
his car and parked somewhere, and the next thing that he said he knew 
was that the girl was murdered in the car. He was arrested and it 
was proved that he was suffering from epilepsy. He had had epileptic 
attacks from childhood. He was in the service and was eliminated be 
cause of epilepsy. He had been treated in Kings County Hospital years 
before for epilepsy. He was tried and convicted of first-degree murder 
because it could not be proved that he had an epileptic attack at that 
time, although both in Bellevue and in Kings County Hospital they 
gave chemicals that activated an aggressive epileptic attack. But inas 
much as during this crime there was no witness and no medical evidence 
that he experienced an epileptic attack, he was convicted. There is 4 
slight possibility that he was drinking before this episode. This would 
have been sufficient reason for doubt that the man committed this 
aggressive act in a state of epilepsy. 

We have about four million known epileptics in the United States 
and it would be a great injustice to these people to say that all epileptic 
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are dangerous people. Besides, there are probably another four million 
who have epilepsy without anyone’s knowing it. I once examined a 
boy who for eight years would occasionally drop his knife and fork and 
the father didn’t suspect that anything was wrong with him. Now we 
have diagnostic aid in the form of brain-wave studies and the psycho- 
logical test which indicates pretty well the presence of epilepsy. Yet 
the only actual proof is the clinical diagnosis made by a physician at 
the time of an attack. 


Sheriff Hoy 

I have a question addressed to Brother Thomas by Sheriff Frank 
Lydon of Putnam County: “What is to be done about rehabilitating 
the delinquent after he is discharged?” 
Brother Aquinas Thomas 

The rehabilitation process is an on-going experience that really 
starts with the court, especially an orientation prior to placement in 
the training school. If the training school is merely custodial and 
punitive, there is a total breakdown and small likelihood that there 
will be any rehabilitation. If, however, the training school embraces 
all clinical facilities, has a challenging and rewarding educational ex- 
perience for the child, offers him the opportunity of working out his 
basic aggressions in organized, well-conducted athletic activities, the 
on-going process proceeds during the time of placement in the training 
school. 


The most cloudy area is perhaps the first six months after release 
from the training school. It is most undesirable that the child be just 
dropped back in the community with little or no strings attached 
other than the punitive characteristics of a parole status where he 
has to report and make contacts with an official. If there is a well- 
trained functionary, a social worker or a parole officer, who can pick 
the child’s case knowing the program the boy has been through, and 
help him make the adjustments in the school and his community re- 
lations and in his work experience during that cloudy area, if a boy 
makes a creditable adjustment at that time, the chance is that the 
treatment experience will be terminable and his re-education has been 
secured. 
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Unfortunately, with too many of our delinquents it is a case of 
detection, apprehension, placement and release, and there is no pro 
gram for many of them other than to have them face the kangaroo 
court while institutionalized and come out more scarred than when 
they went in. Thus I say that rehabilitation does not start after discharge 
or after placement, but at the court door, when the child is going to kk 
sent to a training school, and it has to be an on-going process. One 
thing that is vitally important is that we do everything with the boy 
engender a sense of self-respect and to try to individualize him and 
to break down the concept of dependence and leaning upon group solé 
darity for importance. If we can penetrate that group dynamics and 
hopefully put him on his own feet, we have the beginnings of a rebuilt 
citizen. 


Sheriff Hoy 


I have a question that is rather timely: A newspaper interview 
with the recently acquitted members of the Farmer gang said 0 
noticeable evidence of concern for the dead boy was expressed by the 
boys on trial. What is the psychological implication of that attitude? 


Dr. Banay 


It is usually found that an individual who commits a crime o 
this type does not identify himself with the victim, because if he did 
he would not have committed the crime. These people have a certaif 
form of deficiency of feeling. It is not because they couldn’t feel 
Perhaps they feel more than anybody else, but all their emotions centet 
on themselves. There is nothing to spare. In fact, if anything, they 
have hate for the person who caused all this trouble to them. Many 
of these people, perhaps later on, will develop a kind of emotional 
disturbance that leads toward schizophrenia, which is characterized by 
the absence of feeling life on the conscious level. These people, as! 
have mentioned, always say “the deceased.” The deceased is an object 
The deceased doesn’t count; just the same as the corpse in a murdet 
story. Nobody is concerned with him any more; he is gone. There 
no identification with the dead on their part. All the feeling of life in 
these boys centers on themselves. The normal person has a certaif 
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amount of self-interest and self-love, but he has a considerable amount 
which radiates outside. He can have love toward the parents, or friends, 
of associates, or a sweetheart. But these people love themselves, as a 
child does, although the child normally grows up. When the child 
breaks the butterfly’s wings he doesn’t feel anything because he doesn’t 
know that that other living being has a sensory organ identical to 
his own for feeling pain. These boys apparently are singularly removed 
from the ability to identify themselves emotionally. When one of them 
stabbed the boy in the back, or beat him with a chain, or kicked him 
in the chest, he certainly had no feeling other than the gratification 
that he was up and he could do it, while the boy was down and 
could not retaliate. It was a self-gratification and a power complex that 
drove this youth and stripped him of humanity. Although such people 
lack emotion they have the ability to spend it. They are like a man who 
withdraws from a bank account without ever depositing a penny. 


Brother Aquinas Thomas 


In relation to that question, we have observed some interesting 
contrasts. I have had contact with about thirteen boys who have com- 
mitted homicide and I have in mind one lad. There was an accidental 
hunting accident in which another child was killed. The boy would 
never again hunt. This boy was not a committed adolescent. He never 
wanted to hunt because it reminded him of the terrible tragedy. I 
would call that boy the integrated one, the well-structured boy whose 
reactions seem somewhat more normal. Another youngster was involved 
in an accidental vehicular homicide. He likewise was averse to driving 
and contented himself with being a passenger. 

Now among the delinquent population by contrast, one boy I 
have in mind stole a car and in a surge of speed killed two people, 
just mashed them beyond recognition. Never once did that boy ever 
teflect any sense of remorse or recognition of what he did, and what 
is more he had an appetite for constantly learning about cars. He wanted 
tepeated opportunities in the auto shop, and his one ambition was, 
that after discharge he would have an automobile at his disposal to 
get back to speeding some more. You can see the contrast in this 
distorted perception on the value of life and that of the other, who 
holding it in more value didn’t want to experience the position of 
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manipulating this dangerous instrument, an automobile, and running 
the risk of going through that emotional upheaval that he had already 
experienced. 

Last year we had a number of boys in our population who had 
committed homicide, and I have never once, in all of these boys, seen 
any sense of remorse, or recognition or reflection upon the plight of the 
deceased boy. They just seem to go along enjoying life with no recollec 
tion of what happened or of the heinousness of the crime that wa 
committed. 


Inspector Robert J. Gallatti, 
New York Police Academy 


It seems to me that we have a problem here which is very much 
the concern of all law enforcement and also of people in the psycho 
logical testing field. It is possible, as Dr. Banay pointed out, to determine 
people who because of emotional disturbance are dangerous. He als 
can determine people who, though not obviously dangerous, are po 
tentially so. We also heard Dr. Banay relate that it is in a sense com 
tagious, and that persons with emotional disturbance will breed emo 
tional disturbance in others. Now as this relates to society, the question 
is, if we do continue to test psychologically, psychiatrically, and do 
determine that there are people with these emotional disturbances 
which are dangerous, or potentially so, what do we do about it? Cer 
tainly, and logically through the physical medical field, if a person 
has a disease which is dangerous and contagious, it would be called 
to the attention of the public health authorities by law. The question 
now comes, what do we do with the person who is shown to be dan- 
gerous or possibly contagious in the mental health field? And the 
parallel question is, is this a concern of the public health authorities, 
or is it a concern of the public safety authorities? 


Dr. Banay 


This is a rather practical problem that requires a readjustment in 
the thinking of society. When you discover an infectious disease, pro- 
vision is made by society to cope with the risk. If we have an established 
diagnostic procedure and we demonstrate the existence of these condi- 
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tions, society accepts it. Then it is up to society to create other defense 
lines, institutions, group therapy, individual therapy whatever is re- 
quired to put these people under therapy. It is a social problem. I be- 
lieve that crime is a public health problem. It has a socio-economic as- 
pect. It has an emotional aspect. It has a public safety aspect. Therefore, 
basically the incapacity of the individual who is unwilling to accept 
social standards is related to the public health, and therefore the public 
health agencies should extend the field of their activities to include 
or incorporate or make new provisions for the treatment or even 
prevention of emotional disturbance. 

We buy protection for physical illness, but Blue Cross or Blue 
Shield, for example, make no provision for emotional disturbance, al- 
though 60% of all illnesses come from emotional disturbance or are 
aggravated by it. Social protection does not extend to the field of 
emotional disorder and it is understandable, because of the philosoph- 
ical or superstitious conception of mental diseases. But in the last 
twenty or thirty years we have attained a better understanding of the 
causation, the significance, the treatment and the therapeutic potentials 
of emotional disturbance. The fact that a person has an emotional dis- 
turbance doesn’t mean that he is going to have it the rest of his life. 
There are many approaches in therapy in the field of psychiatry and 
psychology. Some of them administer psychotherapy effectively, some 
group therapy, some individual therapy. And often individual parents or 
the environment should be treated because there are times when they 
make recovery impossible. In such cases it may be possible to effect a 
quick recovery; but then you must send the patient back into the 
environment where he got sick. If you don’t treat the environment, then 
your therapeutic result will be reduced. 
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Gabriel Brinkman, O.F.M., Ph.D. 
Department of Sociology, Quincy College, Quincy, Ul. 


THEORY of correction is inevitably influenced by its author’s philo 
sophical principles and his theological beliefs or denials. Es 
pecially important are his ideas on the existence and nature of God, 
on the nature of man and society and on the origin, purpose and 
power of the state. A man’s principles regarding such matters form 


the foundation upon which his correctional theory is built. 

Since these principles are frequently not expressed, a complet 
understanding of the theory is rendered difficult if not impossible. As 
a result, many of the controversies in the area of penology are carried 
on interminably, not, as is sometimes implied, because one or the othet 
of the discussants is insincere, dishonest or stupid, but because the 
opponents base their penological conclusions upon different wae 
principles. For example, the function of “punishment” (the woal 
itself is the subject of debates!) cannot be determined except in ref 
erence to the nature of man; the extent of the state’s power to punish 
crime cannot be decided without some theory concerning the origia 
and purpose of the authority of the state. 

I shall try to outline some of the basic principles which at 
likely to guide a Catholic in constructing a theory of correction.’ Som 
of these principles will be theological —in which case they are a 


1While the doctrines which be accepted all Catholics probably fewe | 
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cepted on authority and are the object of belief. Others are philosoph- 
ical — in which case they are subject to the same kind of critical evalu- 


ation as other philosophical doctrines.” 
The basic principle of Catholic social theory is that God — a ne- 
cessary and infinite Being — created and conserves the universe.’ Being 


operate with God if he is to obtain the goal established for him. Si 
coercion would deprive man of the freedom which is willed by 
God does not force man toward the goal set for him. God directs 
moral obligations upon him. 

Man’s complete and absolute dependence upon God is the basis 
for his obligation to obey the divine will. Without God man would 
neither begin to exist nor continue in existence. This ontological de- 
pendence gives rise to the absolute moral authority of God. The first 
and most fundamental principle of morality is: Man must obey the 
will of God. 


HE will of God — the supreme norm of morality — is expressed 
first of all in creation itself. Since God created the universe freely 
— the world being neither necessary nor the best possible — He freely 
established not only the natures of the things created but also the 


tism, it is pi no greater 
followers of such moderns as Dewey, Whitehead and Sartre. Original concepts are 


which implies that His creatures have divinely ordained goals toward . 
which they are ordered. With regard to non-rational creatures, these : 
goals are obtained necessarily since they do not have the power of - 
free choice through which they could oppose the designs of God. 
Man, however, endowed with intellect and free will, must freely co- 
and among the creatures themselves. These relationships, intended by 
God, are the fundamental principles of the natural moral law taken in 
an objective sense. It is in reference to these essential relationships 
2Sometimes Catholics are charged with having an “authoritarian philosophy.” If 
this accusation means that Catholics must accept their philosophy on authority, it contains - 
8The existence of God is presupposed by the science of theology but it is proved 
' in i Wi : Summula i Milwaukee: 7.) for 
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that the natural law can be considered immutable‘ since the nature of 
God and the nature of man remain constant through the centuries. 

The application of these principles to specific circumstances, how 
ever, can change from age to age, from region to region depending 
upon conditions. For example, the common good is the supreme law of 
civil government, as we shall see more fully later on. But the means 
taken to preserve and promote the common good may vary according 
to the circumstances of time and place. At one time military conscrip- 
tion may be an unreasonable and unjust use of civil power; at another 
time a necessary means to preserve the state; at still another time a 
highly useful means to provide protection, and at yet another time 
it may again become useless and positively harmful to the general 
welfare. During the nineteenth century an isolationist policy may have 
been the wisest policy for the United States, but because of the changes 
that have occurred, it has become impossible to protect the common 
welfare by means of iso!ationism. 

It is important to draw a distinction between the natural law 
and man’s knowledge of it. In itself, the natural law consists in the 
rights, obligations and freedoms which arise from the relationships 
between God and man and from the relationships between creature and 
creature, intended by God. This may be called the natural law in an 
objective sense. Subjectively, the natural law is man’s knowledge of 
God’s will as man interprets these relationships. 

This distinction between the natural law in the objective and 
subjective senses is important not only because in specific cases men 
may arrive at different opinions concerning the demands of the natural 
law — as is evident in the disputes among Catholic moralists who agree 
on fundamental principles— but also because it serves to explain 
how men can construct various theories of moral obligation based 
on diverse understandings of the nature of God, of man and of lower 
beings — these being constitutive elements of a moral law. 


positive revelation. Once the will of God is accepted as the s- 


*We are ignoring the theoretical dispute concerning the possibility of a divine 
dispensation from certain principles of the natural law. 

5Throughout this article, unless otherwise noted, “natural law” refers to th 
natural moral law — not to the physical laws of nature. 
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preme norm of morality, there can be no debate concerning man’s 
obligation to obey commands revealed by God. The only questions 
that can arise are: Has God given any commands through revelation? 
And, if so, what has He commanded? 

According to Christian doctrine God has made a revelation to 
man. This revelation He has entrusted to the Catholic Church, which 
He protects from error so that, given the proper conditions, the Church 
is infallible — ie., incapable of making a mistake — in teaching 
faith or morals. The living magisterium or teaching authority of the 
Church, rather than Scripture or tradition, is the proximate norm of 
faith for all Catholics, theologians as well as laymen. 

The acceptance of revelation as taught by the Catholic Church 
has important implications for the Catholic social theorist. It furnishes 
him with an additional fund of knowledge, gives him certainty con- 
cerning many conclusions which he could know only as probable by 
natural reason alone and provides him with principles to guide him 
in his work. It also means that on many issues he must distinguish the 
degree of certainty he has for his conclusions according to the source of 
his knowledge. Often he obtains complete certainty on a proposition 
because of the teaching authority of the Church, whereas he might es- 
tablish the same proposition only with some probability if he prescinds 
from revelation. 

This distinction of levels of certainty may be of little importance 
in a society in which the Catholic faith is universally accepted. But in 
a society such as exists in the United States in which there is no uni- 
versally accepted faith it takes on great importance since only by 
keeping the different levels of proof in mind can a common ground 
with those who do not accept our faith be found for the discussion 
of questions of common concern. 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


AN’S nature is one of the constitutive elements of the natural 

law (the natural law being the relationship between God and 
man, and man and other creatures together with the resultant rights 
and obligations) and also the chief manifesting norm of the natural law 
(since only by studying the nature that God has given to man can he 
learn God’s will according to natural reason). 
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Furthermore, God has made His revelation to man in accord with 
man’s nature. The supernatural life that revelation demands in man 
is built upon his natural endowments. Hence a knowledge of man’s 
nature is essential for an adequate understanding of our natural and 
supernatural knowledge of God’s will. 

Specifically, any corrective theory which aims at anything mor 
than a mere infliction of pain must take man’s nature into consideration 
If the penal process has any educative or rehabilitating aims, its theory 
must be in conformity with human nature as a whole, since man’ 
personality is an integrated whole and, in practice, the elements cannot 
be abstracted and treated separately. 

In formulating a theory of correction in conformity with Catholic 
principles, man’s nature as a highly complex composite being must be 
kept in mind. More special attention should be given to man asa 
person; as a social person; as a person who has a supernatural end. 

Although it is necessary for the sake of analysis to treat separately 
the elements which make up man, these elements do not exist # 
separate entities in man but are united into a single, complex, dynamic 
organism. While man is an animal, he is never a brute even when 
performing actions common to man and beast. He is not an ange 
though engaged in the most rational of pursuits. His motives for action 
are rarely, if ever, simple; they are usually a complex combination of 
unconscious, conscious and habitual factors. Even in perversion maa 
remains human, since’ only a being with rationality and freedom of 
choice can degrade his nature. 


There is an intimate and intricate interplay of influence among 
the various elements in man. His physical condition affects the opere 
tion of his mind and emotions as well as of his body. His values and 
attitudes direct his thinking as well as his acting and are influenced 
in important ways by his emotions. In turn, his emotional needs often 
arise because of past experiences. Conversely, a man’s mental state may 
affect his health; his values may influence his emotions, and his will 
may direct his actions in spite of contrary attitudes. In any case, i 
considering the behavior of man all the various elements which go 
to make up his unique personality must be considered, not as isolated 
from the other elements but, as united into single, complete dynamic 
whole. 
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The integration of elements which gives man his 
makes him a most difficult subject to study or to guide competently. 
The construction of hierarchies of being, motives or values as they 
pertain to man may be of theoretical value, but they are likely to 
lack practical importance unless the interrelation between the levels 
can be determined. The key to healthy human development seems to 
be balance between the various elements of personality. Neglect or over- 
emphasis of any phase of human personality tends to disrupt the balance 
necessary for healthy development. Although a lack of perfect balance 
may not be completely disastrous in every individual case, a theory that 
neglects a balanced development will be of little value in the long run. 


LTHOUGH man is an animal, he is a unique one. Alone among 

the creatures of earth, man has developed a conceptual language 
which makes it possible for him to communicate the most abstract as 
well as the most concrete ideas to his fellows. He alone makes extensive 
use of tools, inventing new ones or modifying old ones according to 
his present or foreseen needs. His ability to utilize tools gives man 
superiority over all other animals although his native, physical equip- 
ment in itself would place him among the weakest. Moreover, man 
alone among the animals has developed a culture, accumulating his 
experience and passing on to his descendants not only his own wisdom 
but also that of ancestors which had been passed on to him. 

Behind all these accomplishments lies man’s unique intelligence 
and power of choice. Because of his intelligence man is able to form 
universal concepts, perceive the relation between cause and effect and 
generalize his experiences into general principles. He also has the 
power to choose his goal, select the means to strive for it and work 
systematically toward the attainment of his objective — foregoing pres- 
ent satisfaction in view of a future reward. These two abilities are 
what scholastic philosophers call intellect and free will. They not only 
taise man to the highest level among animals; they make him quali- 
tatively different from the brutes. Man is a rational animal and his 
tationality demands a principle which is specifically of a superior order 
to that of non-rational animals.® 


life is a conclusion. As long as the observations on which conclusion that man has 
& soul is based are accepted, we have a basis for discussion with those outside our 
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Probably on no other point is the Catholic theory of correction 
so opposed to that of many of the moderns as on the issue of free will. 
To some extent at least the disagreement may be based on misunder- 
standing. The determinists who take the trouble to explain the Catholic 
position on free will before “refuting” it certainly give an inadequate 
explanation of the scholastic position. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to obtain a precise understanding 
of the point of view of most of the determinists, since in their discussion 
of human activity they continually use terms which seem to imply 
free choice. It must be admitted that it would be difficult — if at all 
possible — to communicate in human language without using such 
terms. As a result, one is never certain whether certain writers are 
thorough determinists or whether they merely object to the exaggerated 
idea of human freedom which they think the doctrine of free will im- 
plies. 

When the dispute is not a misunderstanding, determinism seems 
to be founded on a philosophy of empiricism; i.e., upon the doctrine 
_ that only such knowledge as is based on empirical evidence is valid. 
Following such a theory, the determinists in sociology hope to formulate 
laws of human behavior as rigorously “scientific” and as universally 
applicable as the laws of the natural sciences. The fact that they have 
so far failed to discover many general laws is explained by the com- 
plexity of social life and by the innumerable influences which exert 
their power upon man. 

The theory of empiricism, however, is based upon a gratuitous 
assumption and arbitrarily cuts down the sources of human knowledge. 
Certainly, it cannot be proved empirically that empirical evidence alone 
yields valid knowledge. Even the strictest empiricist must accept the 
reliability of his consciousness, when he observes the results of his 
scientifically controlled experiments. 


HE methods of any science must be accommodated to the subject 

of the science. Hence the analysis of man’s nature — at least in 
its general outline — must logically precede any commitment to 4 
method in criminology. Since the methodology of any discipline which 
attempts to study or treat “the whole man” implicitly contains an analy- 
sis of man’s nature, any analysis of human nature which is based on 
the demands of a method is illogical. 
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It must be admitted that free choice in man cannot be proved 
empirically because the act itself is the same whether freely or non- 
freely placed. The concept of freedom implies not only a deliberately 
placed act but also the consciousness of an omitted act which could have 
been performed. All the proofs for free will can be reduced to man’s 
immediate consciousness of freedom. If this consciousness is false, all 
systematic knowledge — including science — is rendered suspect, 
since we cannot trust the basis of all our knowledge, namely, conscious- 
ness. 

Several serious problems arise for anyone who denies the power 
of free choice in man: 

How can the concept of freedom arise at all if all human acts are 


How can the universality of the consciousness of freedom be ac- 
counted for? 


Why does the consciousness of freedom remain even after its exist- 
ence has been denied? 

If this human consciousness of freedom is a fiction, what norms 
can be established to distinguish the valid reports of consciousness from 
the invalid ones? 

While the existence of the power of free choice in man must be 
accepted as one of the primary postulates of a Catholic philosophy of 
correction, it does not follow that man acts without motives or that 
he has complete control over each and all of his actions. Biological 
needs, attitudes, many of which have not been deliberately adopted, 
the desire for status and response — all certainly influence a person’s 
actions. Unconscious motivations also play an important role in man’s 
life. But these influences do not imevitably determine all the actions 
of the individual who is not notably maladjusted. At least some of the 
normal man’s actions are free and many of them may be. 

Endowed with this power of free choice, man has the ability to 
obey or disobey the will of God as expressed in the natural law or by 
divine revelation. In either case, he is the responsible person and is 
accountable for his actions. Basically it is the accountability of man 
for his actions which makes him liable to punishment for crime. 

But these influences do not inevitably determine all the actions 
of the individual who is not notably maladjusted. At least some of 
the normal man’s actions are free, which is sufficient to exclude determ- 
inism as a principle of a philosophy of correction. On the basis of 
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everyday experience, however, we may go further and affirm that 
great portion of the normal man’s actions are under ordinary circum 
stances within the control of his will. 


his aptitude, propensity and need for social living clearly show, 
His ability to use conceptual language, to accumulate experience and 
to pass it on in the form of culture, his weakness alone and the strength 
that comes with union, his need for complementation to preserve and 
perfect his life — all point to the social nature of man. 

Man’s need for society is life-long. His procreation demands the 
cooperation of his mother and father. In his early years his physial 
needs must be met by others, since he is incapable of satisfying them 
himself. Maternal love and affection is as important as food and shelter 
for the normal development of the human baby. Moreover there 
evidence that seems to indicate that, in our culture at least, the mother 
or mother-substitute can give the proper affection and cmotional se 
curity to the child only if she herself lives in an atmosphere of emo 
tional security. 

The educational process known as socialization begins early in 
life and continues till death. Through this process the individual i 
indoctrinated into the group’s culture and learns to satisfy his needs 
while at the same time contributing to the solution of the problems of 
the group. Since man’s basic needs can be satisfied in more than ont 
way, various cultures can and do develop. But in any case the needs 
must be satisfied if man is to survive and perfect his personality. Each 
individual, therefore, must be incorporated into a culture. 

The division of labor in a society frees the person from the ne 
cessity of doing everything for himself and allows him to achiev 
proficiency in one or a few tasks. By pooling their skills and resources 
the members of a group increase the total beyond what is possible 
if each individual remained independent of the others. Social life also 
permits the group to free some of its members to specialize in cultura 
pursuits or scientific research. The result of their efforts in these fields 
in turn enriches the culture of the group and makes for the 
perfection of the members. 

Just as man’s need for friendship and intimacy with others leads 
him to live in society, so the friendships he forms tend to perfect his 
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human personality. The most intimate form of association among men 
and the one most capable of perfecting its participants under good 
conditions is marriage, which is based on the natural complementarity 
of the sexes. 

In summary, it may be said that man in himself is an imperfect 
being with a natural desire to perfect himself. The necessary means 
for this perfection is the social life. Since God has created man with 
the need for social life, He has manifested His will that man live in 
society. The preservation of the social order, therefore, is an obligation 
of the natural law. 


ECOGNITION of man as a rational, social animal is not sufficient. 

While such a naturalistic doctrine of man may be correct as far 
as it goes, it does not go far enough and its omissions pervert any theory 
of action which must deal with the whole man. Man does not exist 
merely in the natural order but also in an order of grace established 
by God and revealed by God to man. 

Man has never had nor was he ever intended to have an ultimate 
end which is natural, for God created him in a supernatural order. 
The purely “natural man” is a myth and a dangerous myth. For when 
man tries to act “naturally” he has a tendency to end up in perversion. 

Besides confirming the doctrine that man is a rational, social ani- 
mal, divine revelation gives us two facts which are of primary im- 
portance for a theory of correction: 

a. Man has a fallen nature. Created in grace, man by sin lost his 
supernatural life, thus making himself inadequate for the task of ob- 
taining the supernatural end for which he is destined. 

b. Man has been redeemed by Christ, the Son of God. Through 
this redemption, man receives again the grace necessary to live in accord 
with the commands of God as expressed in the natural law and in 
divine revelation. Moreover, the work of Christ in man’s regard gives 
man a dignity which is above any earthly or natural value. 


Man’s supernatural end and the supernatural life through which 
it must be obtained can be known only with the help of divine revela- 
tion. Unless the revelation given to man by God through Christ is ac- 
cepted — and being endowed with the power of free choice, man 
can refuse to accept it — man cannot know the meaning of life. Ig- 
norant of the end which God has established for him, man is likely 
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to conclude that human life is meaningless and adopt an egotistic phil 
osophy of life; or else he will establish an end for himself such g 
the state, race, science or wealth and accommodate his philosophy 
life to his concept of his end. In this case he may work valiantly a 
the service of the end he has chosen but he will never find peace for 
as St. Augustine has observed, God has created man for Himself an 
man’s heart is ever restless till it rests in God. (Confessions, p. 1.) 

The revelation of God has been entrusted to the Catholic Churd 
so that she is the divinely appointed teacher and ruler of the super 
natural order on earth. She has, moreover, been given the minisay 
of the means of grace established by Christ for the sanctification d 
men. All men are called to be members of the Church and, objectively 
speaking, all are obliged — once the Christian doctrine has been “suff. 
ciently proposed” to them — to accept her teaching and her authority, 

In this regard, however, it must be remembered that in God 
sight a good will is preferable to intellectual accuracy. One in goo 
faith who serves God — whether He be known by that name or not — 
according to the dictates of his conscience can obtain his supernatural 
end though he does not accept the Christian revelation. Such a one, 
however, must believe at least that God exists and that he rewards th 
good and punishes the evil. 

One practical consequence of this principle is that Catholics mus 
develop a charitable attitude of tolerance toward all men. Since faith 
is a gift of God and one that is not visible to human eyes, we cal 
never be sure that it has been rejected by anyone. Coercion in faith s 
an impossibility and force regarding conversion is contrary to evefy 
law of God and human respect. 


SOCIETY 
AN cannot satisfy his needs or provide for his personal develop 


ment in solitude. Reason, therefore, dictates that he unite with 


others to form groups in which by mutually supplementing one at 
other’s efforts all may obtain what is necessary to live in a mannet 
which is in accord with human dignity. 

The family and the state are the two societies which are neces 
sary for man’s welfare. The family is necessary for the propagation 
of the race and the proper education of children as well as for the 
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personal development of its members. Since the family is ordinarily 
too small a group to provide adequately for the needs of its members, 
the state is a society demanded by reason. 

The state owes its origin to the natural need of man for comple- 
mentation. Since men can advance to the degree of culture and per- 
fection conformable to their dignity as rational beings only by uniting 
into groups for their mutual advantage, reason demands — and man’s 
natural inclination encourages — the formation of communities. When 
these communities are independent in the sense that they have no 
superior in the temporal order, they are states and their rulers are 
invested with the powers necessary for the fulfillment of the purpose 
for which states were formed. 


The end of the state is the common good, which includes what- 
ever is necessary or useful to provide what the people need to perfect 
their personal ability and their human dignity. 

Two important conclusions can be drawn from the fact that the 
state exists for the common good: 


1. The state exists for its members; the citizens do not exist 
for the state. Hence, any system which deifies the state or minimizes 
the rights of people is contrary to the natural law. 


2. The state exists for the welfare of all its members, not for the 
personal aggrandizement of its rulers or the benefit of a privileged few. 
Class legislation, therefore, which is designed to be beneficial only 
to a particular group without at the same time serving the needs of 
the total citizenry is contrary to the state’s reason for existence. 

The common good can be promoted only if the members’ activi- 
ties are coordinated and oriented toward the general welfare. Such 
orientation requires that there be an agency in the state with the right 
to direct, command and, when necessary, coerce the members in doing 
what is necessary for the general welfare. In other words, the state 
must have a government which possesses authority. 

Since the state is necessary for the common good, it must possess 
whatever powers are necessary to obtain this end. At the same time, 
the powers of the state are limited to what is necessary or useful to 
protect or promote the general welfare. 
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Duties of the State 


maintain a social order of law based on justice, thereby protectin 
its citizens in the exercise of their natural rights so that they may & 
velop their personalities. The organization of society according to tk 
demands of justice is the basis upon which all the other contribution 
of the state to the perfection and well-being of the people must k 
built. The state must, therefore, take steps to remove whatever woull 
impede the citizens in the peaceful enjoyment of their rights. 

Secondly, the state has the obligation of promoting actively th 
common good by doing what is in its power to establish condition 
that will enable all its members to make use of the resources whid 
have been mobilized through their social cooperation. 

To enunciate these principles on the functions of the state i 
easy; to apply them in the administration of the affairs of state is & 
tremely difficult. The intricate interdependence of the various phass 
of social life is such that a decision affecting one area sends repercy 


sions throughout the social body. Amid the complexities of modem} 


social life it is humanly impossible to know with certainty what tk 
total effect of a governmental action will be, and it is the total effet 
of the action that is of importance for the common good. In spite a 


the greatest diligence, unforeseen effects will inevitably follow. Eve} 


among the results that can be foreseen there will ordinarily be bot 
desirable and undesirable features, since in this world there can k 
no government without inconvenience. Since the total effect of an at 
upon the general welfare cannot be known with mathematical ct 
tainty, the choice of a governmental course of action becomes a mattet 
of prudential judgment on the part of the officials — and usually there 
will be ample grounds for reasonable disagreement. 

Considering the difficulties of the task, the most that the citizens 
can reasonably demand of their officials is that they have the common 
good at heart, choose the most capable advisors that they can find, 
take into consideration as many of the pertinent factors as they ca 
and be ready to abrogate, modify or supplement the decisions that att 
made when events prove that such action is needed. The prudential 
judgment, after all, amounts to an educated guess, which is usually on 
of several such guesses. 
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In republics, moreover, governmental activity is further limited 
Legislation must go through the crucible of representative 
which are forced upon it by political maneuvering and compromise as 
well as by the political estimate of current public opinion. While 
the democratic procedure may often impede for long periods of time 
the full acceptance of programs which are useful to the common good, 
the procedure itself seems to be necessary under modern circumstances 
for the adequate protection of the basic rights of the people. 


THE STATE AND CRIME 


HE obligation to promote the common good includes the negative 

function of repressing what is contrary to the general welfare as 
well as the positive function of encouraging what is of advantage to the 
social life. The state’s right to punish crime, therefore, must be un- 
derstood as one facet of its function to care for the common good; its 
power in this regard is based on and limited by its right and duty to 
preserve and promote the common welfare. 

In accordance with this principle, the widest possible definition 
of crime would be: whatever at a given time and in a given set of 
circumstances is contrary to the common good and which at the same 
time can be repressed by the civil authority without greater harm com- 
ing to the common good. Since the repression of evil is not the ultimate 
norm of state action, the exercise of prudence becomes important in 
the area of criminal law and its enforcement. 

In any society at any given time only a certain portion of the 
activities which are contrary to the common good are declared crimes 
by the law. The unsocial activities that are not subject to criminal 


unsocial activities would entail greater evils for the social good than 
toleration of the evil. For example, the attempt to repress the evils 
of drunkenness through prohibition brought with it the evils of or- 
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against violating the rights of minorities may be used to keep the law 
from being passed; thus, Federal civil rights legislation has been stymiel 
in Congress for years by the use of the filibuster by Southern senaton 

3. The current public opinion may make it politically suscidl 
to attempt to pass a certain law; for instance, a state senator in c& 
tain Southern states would almost certainly kill his career by advocatiy 
complete cooperation in integrating the public schools. 


4. The lawmakers may fail in their duty to promote the comma 
good in a particular area; for example, a state legislator who woull 
hinder the passage of a bill which would take prison personnel ani 
parole board members out of the realm of party politics and put then 
on a professional basis could be considered as acting against the comma 
good. 


Necessity of Punishment for Crime | 
HE right to punish crime is necessary if the social order is tok 
preserved. Directing the community toward the common good, th 


government passes laws to which sanctions are attached. These sanction 
give the citizens a non-altruistic motive for obeying the law and ar 
designed to provide as efficaciously as is humanly possible for the lawi 
observance. 

Although the ideal citizen will obey the law because obedience’ 
conducive to the common welfare which is an important value to him 
experience and common sense teach that this ideal attitude is noti 
sufficient motive for many and the necessity of law and order cannah 
wait till all men acquire the proper attitude. The lawmaker, therefor, 
attaches a sanction to the law, i.e., a set of rewards and punishment 
for its observance or violation.’ 

The primary purpose of the negative sanction is deterrent; it 
designed to keep people from breaking the law. If it were perfect] 
efficient, there would be no need for punishment. But since sanctiom 
are never completely efficacious and laws are violated, it becomes neces 
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of the penalty once the law has been broken is as necessary 
arto of the sanction on the law in the first place.* 

As the demands of the common good may vary with the times 
and circumstances, so may the proper punishment for crime. For ex- 
ample, treason may justly be a capital offense in time of war but a 
prison offense in time of peace because the necessity for loyalty to the 
nation is more imperative for the welfare of the society during time 
of conflict. 

Another source of relativism in punishing crime stems from the 
differing viewpoints and attitudes of the sentencing judge, which lead 
to considerable variability in the severity of the sentences passed. While 
each of the varying viewpoints may be defended with reasonable argu- 
ments, this fact will hardly appeal to the sense of justice of the prisoners 
with the heavier sentences. Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the 
variety of sentences imposed by judges in criminal cases is the fact 
that there is no generally accepted philosophy of punishment which 
guides them in their work. 


Necessary Conditions for Punishment 


against a just law must be committed and the guilt of the indi- 
vidual to be punished must be established. 

The authority of the state is limited by the end assigned by 
natural law, i.e., the common good. If the rulers attempt to pass laws 
which are contrary to the natural law and the common good, they 
| act beyond their authority and the “laws” are null and void. Coercion to 
enforce such enactments or to “punish” their violation is an immoral 
use of force, not a legitimate exercise of authority. The first condition, 
therefore, for the infliction of punishment is that the penalty be ap- 
plied because of a violation of a just law. 

The violation of a just law or the commission of a crime is what 
exposes the individual to the liability of being punished by the state. 
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dispute when President Eisenhower sent in Federal 
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sonal dignity and freedom and must not use coercion against him. — 

Since punishment always implies a restriction of the freedom of 
the victim, the state needs a justification or a reason for its imposition 
in order to act in conformity with the natural law and the dignity of 
man. The state obtains the reason it needs when an individual is con 
victed of a crime according to the norms of justice. Under ordinary 
circumstances, at least, the state must prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the accused is guilty before subjecting him to the penalties of the 
law. 


General Purpose of Punishment 


N conformity with the end of the state and the source and limitation 

of its authority to punish crime, the general purpose of punishment 
is the protection of the common good. The penal practices of a society 
should be formulated, established, conducted and, when necessary, 
revised in accordance with the demands of the general welfare. 

The common good, however, is an extensive concept; the methods 

of promoting it are numerous and, to a great extent, what is conducive 
to the common good is a matter of prudential judgment. Moreover, 
emphasis can be placed on different elements of the common good de- 
pending on circumstances of the time, the place and the climate of 
opinion. As a result various penal practices can be formulated and 
justified according to the principles of the natural law. 
___ Philosophically, we are not required to adhere to the acceptable 
current practices. The range of justifiable penalties for the violation 
of criminal law is much wider than current practice, which is more ot 
less limited to imprisonment and fines and capital punishment for the 
gravest crimes. It is possible, however, to justify a greater use of capital 
punishment, the infliction of corporal suffering, mutiliation, exile and 
confiscation of property. 

It is not suggested that any of these penalties should be introduced 
or reintroduced into the American penal system. The whole point is 
that we should not consider the current practices the only justifiable 
ones and exclude other possibilities out of hand. Perhaps, beneficial 
reforms are to be found in different punishments. It is ironical that 
many who advocate abolishing capital punishment fervently believe 
that it is better to die than to live in slavery; yet a prisoner sentenced 
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to life imprisonment is a slave according to the scholastic definition 
of slavery. 

good is the general purpose of punishment presents the philosopher 
of correction with some highly complicated problems. The security of 
the community must be protected, but how far should the state go in 
providing this security? How great a risk should be taken to provide 
a law-breaker with a second chance? When should a convicted person 
be put on probation rather than sent to prison? When should parole 
be granted? How much supervision should be imposed on probation- 
ers and parolees? If an acceptable degree of supervision cannot be pro- 
vided, should probation or parole be granted? Which prisoners need 
maximum security detention? 

All of these problems — and many more besides — can be 
summed up in the one tremendous problem: What is the proper re- 
lationship between individual freedom — in this case of the one 
convicted of crime — and the security of the society? While the 
common good is to be preferred to the individual’s good in matters 
which do not pertain to his essential end and inalienable rights, the 
common good, in the final analysis, consists in the good of all the 
members of the community. The rights of individuals, therefore, are 
of supreme importance in the promotion of the common welfare. 

By his crime the convicted person has exposed his freedom to 
various restrictions. The question arises: how much of his freedom 
must and should the state, acting as the protector of the general wel- 
fare, take away? For how long? Under what circumstances? While 
precise answers to these problems can hardly be expected because of 
the variability of the persons and circumstances involved, perhaps a 
little more light can be shed on the problems by a more detailed exam- 
ination of the specific functions of punishment. 


The Functions of Punishment 


N spite of the sanctions which are attached to the laws to insure 

their observance, laws are frequently violated. It then becomes neces- 
sary to apply the sanction to the lawbreaker and this application is 
called punishment. The functions of punishment are commonly listed 
as three: 
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1. The retributive or vindictive function; 

2. The deterrent or preventive function; 

3. The corrective or rehabilitative or medicinal function. 

Since all three of these functions are closely related with the aim 
of sanction in general, the distinction between them seems to be largely 
a matter of emphasis. 

Punishment serves to emphasize the inviolability of the law; it is 
the sanction of the law in operation after a violation. Just as a law 
without a sanction tends to be ineffective, so a law with a sanction 
which is not enforced tends to be inefficacious. Whereas the sanction 
of the law is designed to discourage violation, the application of the 
sanction after the law has been violated demonstrates to the community 
at large as well as to the culprit who suffers it that the law cannot be 
disregarded with impunity. This emphasis on the majesty of the law is 
the retributive function of punishment and it serves to protect a basic 
principle of social life: obedience to authority is essential for orderly 
communal existence.° 

Closely related to the retributive function, which emphasizes the 
role of punishment in upholding the inviolability of law, the deterrent 
function stresses the role of punishment in discouraging further viola- 
tion of the law. Punishment may exert this influence: (a) on the 
person who undergoes the penalty; (b) on others in the society.” 

When a man who has been punished for a crime abstains from 
further violation of the law because of the punishment he has undet- 
gone, the punishment has attained its deterrent aim in his regard 
Whether his attitude toward law and its observance has changed ot 


®*This explanation seems to give the basic idea in explanations of the retributive 
function found in the neo-scholastic manuals. Some authors, however, continue the 
explanation with analogies and similes which confuse the issue more than they om 
it. For example, the analogy is sometimes made between the paying of the penalty 
the obligation of making restitution after a violation of commutative justice — as if 
there were an obligation on the part of the lawbreaker to be punished. 

Again, the retributive function is likened to the payment of pain for the pleasure 
derived from violating the law as if the civilly inflicted penalty were an automatic 
and inevitable result of crime or else the final act of a contract of sale. 

Similarly the — ‘restoring the moral order” and “re-establishing the juridical 
order” seem to be based on an analogy with “restoring the order of justice” as it 
wR.» to matters of commutative justice. 

From the discussion of some writers on the deterrent function of punishment it 
munity at large, while its effect on the convicted party himself is considered under @ 
rehabilitative function. 
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whether he obeys willingly or unwillingly, from conviction of his 
duty to obey or from fear of the effects of violation, seems to be irrele- 
vant. The deterrent function is concerned solely with his behavior. 
If we ignore the crime committed in prison, imprisonment is an 
effective temporary deterrent with regard to the violator himself. 
At least the community is safeguarded from his crimes. Whether im- 
prisonment has a permanent deterrent effect is difficult to say. The 
rate of recidivism offers an estimate of the failure of the method, but 
it can hardly be considered a measure of its success. In order to prove 
that imprisonment has had a permanent deterrent effect, it is necessary 
to show not only that the man has abstained from further law-violation 
but also that his abstinence was the result of his experience of the 


ty. 

Obviously, the infliction of the death penalty has a completely 
effective deterrent effect on the victim — a point which seems to be 
overlooked by those who deny that capital punishment deters anyone 
from crime. 


fTHE deterrent effect of punishment with regard to the community 

is obtained when others in the society are moved not to violate 
the law, because of the penalty inflicted upon the violator. This form 
of deterrence is usually referred to when critics argue against certain 
currently used penalties, especially capital punishment for murder. The 
afgument runs that capital punishment does not serve its deterrent 
function because the rate of murder has not decreased where the penalty 
is in use nor has the incidence of the crime increased where the penalty 
has been changed. 

While there may be a good deal of truth in the argument, the 
conclusion cannot be put forward as a scientific certainty. For one 
thing, the argument assumes that all the variables, except the punish- 
ment, influencing the commission of murder have remained relatively 
constant. It is questionable that such an assumption is acceptable. The 
very fact that there is enough interest in penological matters to bring 
about a change in the death penalty would seem to indicate that other 
changes in correctional methods are probably being made. 

Moreover, the statistics on murder must be highly refined before 
an adequate comparison of the deterrent effect of capital punishment 
and a substitute can be made, since the death penalty is not imposed 
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in most jurisdictions for all first-degree murders. Ordinarily the rates 
used to compare the incidence of murder before and after capital punish. 
ment has been abolished in a certain jurisdiction are not modified t 
remove from the comparison those crimes which are not usually pun- 
ished by death. 

By its nature, deterrence does not refer to crimes committed but 

to those left uncommitted. It is impossible, therefore, to measure the 
deterrent effects of the law directly. While indirect measurements may 
be obtained, the implications drawn from empirical studies using the 
indirect approach are not strict scientific inferences. The indirect ap 
proach, the inadequacy of controls in the study of social problems and 
the necessity of transferring the conclusions from one area to another 
should urge caution in the espousal of a particular correctional program. 
At least, one should not be dogmatically certain that the opponent 
the program is completely in error. 
The effectiveness of the deterrent function of punishment would 
seem to be dependent largely upon the certainty of the penalty being 
inflicted after the crime has been committed. If this dependency exists, 
the deterrent effect of the law is intimately bound up with the elite 
tiveness of law enforcement. 

For practical purposes the cectibutive and the deversent' fanctllll 

of punishment can be subsumed under the idea of the protection of 


society. 


O draw a clear distinction between the deterrent and rehabilitative 

functions of punishment is rather difficult. Deterrence emphasizes 
the negative idea that the person does not perform actions against the 
law while rehabilitation puts the stress on his positive law-abiding life. 
Between the two functions the distinction seems to be one between 
behavior and attitude. The deterrent function as such does not consider 
the attitudes of the person toward the law nor the motives of the man 
for obeying; it is simply interested in his behavior. The rehabilitative 
function, on the other hand, goes a step further and attempts to change 
the man’s way of thinking so that he positively accepts submission 
to authority and obeys willingly rather than from a mere fear of the 
consequences of disobedience. 
1 According to such an analysis, rehabilitation is undoubtedly the 
more perfect accomplishment and the ideal of corrective procedute, 
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since a positive attitude toward conformity to the law is necessary in 
the ideal citizen. Deterrence, however, is the more basic function, since 
the observance of law, whether from willing acceptance or from fear, 
is essential for the existence of society. The necessity of an order of 
law is the reason that the state possesses the power of coercion. 

_ The distinction between attitude and behavior is a difficult one 
to measure empirically. In view of this difficulty some of those who 
have attempted to study the effects of current penal practices empiri- 
cally have equated non-recidivism with rehabilitation. The deterrent 
function has been divided into the custodial function through which 
society is protected from depredations of criminals by confining them 
within prison walls and the threat of punishment for law violators, 
which is often considered a relic of the dark ages. From an empirical 
viewpoint this division has much to commend it. Non-recidivism can 
be measured, and the need for removing dangerous elements from 
society is obvious. As for the threatening aspect of the law, it is fre- 
quently considered atavistic because man’s possession of free will is 
denied and without the power of free choice in man threats are assuredly 
useless. It should be noted, however, that this denial of the law's de- 
terrent effect on man’s action is based on a philosophical doctrine, not 
on empirical evidence. 


APPLICATIONS 


HE common good furnishes the primary norm of the penal system. 

As a program of the state which has its reason for existence and 
finds the source, goal and limitation of its authority in the general 
welfare, the penal system must be formulated, established, conducted 
and judged according to its relationship to the common good. 

The application of this norm to concrete circumstances, however, 
is not an easy task. The natural and supernatural rights of man must 
be respected while his social relationships are regulated in conformity 
with the needs of group life. The common welfare demands that a har- 
monious balance be struck between individual freedom and communal 
security, and the point of balance is not only a delicate one but also 
one which changes with circumstances. For example, the obligation of 
the state to protect the society against subversive elements is constant, 
but the urgency of exposing and repressing subversive activity has 
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varied considerably in the past twenty-five years. Activities that could 
be ignored during the 1930's could not be tolerated when the country 
was at war. And the same activities in the cold-war period have been 
the reason for some agonizing and as yet unresolved problems. 

In the field of correction, the problem of how best to promote 
the common good appears as the difficulty of determining how much 
emphasis should be put on the protection of society and how much on 
the treatment of the prisoner. Perhaps the difficulties of applying the 
norm of the common good to correctional practices can be brought out 
by considering two well-known mottos of the American system: “The 
United States has a government of laws, not of men,” and “Punishment 
should fit the criminal.” Each of the statements contains an important 
truth, but are they compatible? 

The ideal of “rule by law” rather than by man is based on the 
desire to establish the equality of all citizens before the law. If all are 
equal before the law, no one will receive special consideration and the 
rise of privileged classes will be hindered. As a result the government 
will be a democracy, in fact as well as theory, since it is based on the 
equality of rights of all the citizens. 

By nature, however, law tends to be rigid. It is impossible to pass 
laws which will be equitable in all the circumstances in which they 
will have to be applied. The rigidity of the law introduces a danger to 
the common good. For when the letter of the law is adhered to under 
all conditions, there is a danger that the strictest justice will become 
the greatest injustice because it leads to the inhuman treatment of 
human beings. 


R ECOGNITION of the dangers connected with the unbending applica 
tion of law has led to the practice of granting discretionary powers 
to judge and administrators. While this practice permits a more humane 
application of the law, it introduces perils of its own and seems to depart 
from the “rule of law” which is supposed to characterize the American 
system. Discretionary power in the hands of administrators admits t* 
dangers of capriciousness to enter into the application of the law. For 
example, the sentencing of convicted persons is likely to be influence! 
by the personal philosophy and the present disposition of the judge, 
the climate of public opinion, the attitude of the press, the personality 
as well as the needs of the prisoner. 
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On the other hand, there are weighty reasons for modifying pun- 
ishment according to the needs of the prisoner. Since practically every- 
one is capable of becoming involved with the law, it is advantageous 
to the common welfare if those who enforce the law understand human 
frailty and give a sympathetic hearing to violators who are young, in- 
experienced or non-malicious. If no other result is obtained, such a 
spirit of understanding on the part of the police and courts will foster 
a spirit of friendliness rather than suspicious fear toward the law-en- 
forcement bodies, to the benefit of the whole community as well as of 
the police. 

Moreover, an emphasis on treatment in the correctional system 
seems to be demanded by the following facts: 

1. The vast majority of persons convicted of violating the crim- 
inal law are returned, sooner or later, to society. Since the state cannot 
keep them incarcerated indefinitely, the only prudent course of action 
is to stress rehabilitation so that the prisoner will lead a law-abiding life 
when he rejoins the community. 

2. The common good includes the welfare of those intimately 
associated with the law-violator, e.g. wife, children, parents, friends 
and so forth. If a course of action can be found which provides proper 
protection for society without inflicting suffering upon these innocent 
persons, it should be followed. 

3. Frequently, the environmental circumstances of law-violators 
have been such that they did not receive a fair share of those advan- 
tages that we like to consider the birthright of every American. If 
the correctional system can supply prisoners with some of the oppor- 
tunities for personal development which they never had, it will enable 
them to rejoin the community as better citizens and more perfect human 
beings than before. 

The welfare of the law-breaker, nevertheless, cannot be the prim- 
ary purpose of the correctional system. The safety and welfare of the 
law-abiding part of the community must receive first consideration, 
since by violating the law the convict has forfeited his right to equal 
consideration and has exposed himself to the criminal sanctions of 
the law. The state’s first obligation toward the common good is to 
maintain an order of justice. While the administration of justice should 
be tempered by mercy, mercy should never be practiced to the detri- 
ment of justice. The primary task of the correctional system, therefore, 
is the protection of society. 
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HE sanctions of the law should be so applied that: (1) the violator 

is hindered from further violation of the rights of others; (2) 
respect for authority and law is instilled in the citizens. The ministers 
of the law must take both of these factors into consideration in ful- 
filling their functions. 

The implications of the principle that the protection of society is 
the primary task of the correctional system may be illustrated by con 
sidering several cases. 

1. If the criminal proves to be incorrigible, i.e., if there is little 
likelihood of converting him to a law-abiding way of life by using 
the methods of rehabilitation currently used by the correctional agen- 
cies, the utmost care must be taken to keep him segregated from society 
until his entire sengence has been served. For this purpose maximum 
security prisons are necessary." 

This conclusion implies no criticism of the attempts to rehabilitate 
prisoners. The whole point is that unreformed criminals should not 
be turned loose upon society until the power of the state to hold them 
in confinement has been exhausted. Probation, commutation of set- 
tence, official clemency and parole are not for unreformed or — @ 
far as the present methods of the correctional system are concerned — 
unreformable criminals. 


2. In certain cases incarceration of the convicted person may be 
demanded by the attitude of the community rather than by the char 
acter of the prisoner. For example, arrest and conviction may have ef- 
fectively changed the man’s attitude toward crime so that there is little 
danger that he will ever again violate the law. Nevertheless, if the at- 
titude of the community toward law will be adversely and seriously 
affected if he is granted probation, it may be necessary to imprison him. 
Such situations may readily develop when the violator is wealthy or 
highly placed in society. There are many who believe (And who will 
say that the belief is completely without foundation?) that anything, 
including a favorable decision in court, can be bought if one has suf- 
ficient money. If leniency toward a convicted person is likely to te 
sult in a serious lessening of the community’s respect for authority, the 
common good demands that the good of the prisoner, who has com- 


11For crimes of an especially serious nature, capital punishment is also justified. 
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mitted a crime and forfeited his right to equal consideration, be sacri- 
fied to the general welfare. 

3. Likewise, leniency toward juvenile or first offenders must be 
considered in the light of the attitudes which will be fostered in the 
delinquents themselves, in their peers, and in the community at large. 
If the gentle approach improves the behavior of the delinquents with- 
out adversely affecting the society, the common good is effectively 
served by such an approach. However, if the approach begets a cynical 
attitude among young people so that they think they are immune from 
punishment till the second conviction of a more or less serious nature, 
steps must be taken to rid them of the notion. At times it may be neces- 
sary to make examples of a few juvenile or first offenders, 


HIS conclusion does not mean that a “get tough” policy must be 

adopted; it does mean that there may have to be exceptions to 
the policy of leniency. For the safety cf the society must not be jeopar- 
dized for the sake of a theory of treatment. In other words, in treat- 
ing delinquents the welfare of the individual is not the only considera- 
tion; the common good of the community must also be considered. 

Granting that in extraordinary conditions the rehabilitation of the 
law-violator may have to be sacrificed to the common good of the 
society, under ordinary circumstances the rehabilitation of the criminal 
is the ideal way of serving the general welfare. As a general rule, 
when a law-violator is converted into a law-abiding citizen, all the 
advantages to the common good of the retributive and deterrent func- 
tions are obtained — —and obtained in a more perfect manner — and 
an additional contribution is made to the general welfare. Therefore, 
rehabilitation should always be the aim and ideal of the correctional 
system — provided the process can be carried on while giving the 
necessary protection to society. 


ee As long as 
there are reasonable grounds for success, taking the risk seems justi- 
fied because of the great benefit to the common good which results 
from successful rehabilitation. 
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Since the rehabilitation process deals with free human beings, 
we can never have complete certainty of the success of the program 
until long after the prisoner has re-entered society. A certain amount 
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Basically rehabilitation is an educational process. The behavior, 
character, attitudes and values of the prisoner must be so directed that 
he becomes well adjusted as a law-abiding citizen of the society. The 
modification necessary to obtain this goal as well as the techniques 
necessary to obtain the desired modifications will vary from person to 
person. For one prisoner the learning of a trade may be what is neces 
sary; for another, a grade or high-school education, while for a third 
a spiritual conversion. Another may be in need of psychotherapy while 
still another may grow out of his propensity for “easy money” by the 
passage of time. 

In each case the needs of the individual must be considered and 
emphasis given to what is necessary for his successful rehabilitation. 
But at the same time attention must be given to the development of 
the whole man. For the human person is an integrated organism and, 
unless his personality is harmoniously developed, his rehabilitation is 
not solidly founded. 


N view of the different needs of the convicts, the correctional system 

should sponsor a variegated program so that individual needs. can 
be met. In view of the necessity of considering the whole personality 
development of the prisoner, several constants which are necessary in 
a rehabilitation theory may be mentioned. 

(1) Religion. An adequate religious program should be spon- 
sored and every opportunity and encouragement should be given to 
the prisoners of penal institutions to fulfill their religious duties. Since 
man’s purpose on earth is to work out his eternal salvation by fulfilling 
God’s will, the complete personal development of a man must include 
his religious development that enables him to enter into the propef 
relationship with God. Acknowledging God as his Creator and Final 
End, the religious man must accept his obligation to obey the moral 
law as it is made known to him through natural reason and superna 
tural revelation. Such an outlook in its members is the state’s best 
guarantee of a loyal citizenry. 

Nothing can do more to insure the permanent rehabilitation of 
a criminal than a sincere conversion to the Christian religion. Al 
though many convicts claim membership in a Christian denomination 
when they enter prison, they are not criminals because of their reli- 
gion but in spite of it. No one who loves God above all things and 
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his neighbor as himself — the summary of the Christian moral law 
—will deliberately violate a just law of the state. 

Though nothing is of greater value to the rehabilitation of a 
criminal than his sincere religious conversion, religion in prison must 
not be considered as merely a technique of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Since the rights of God are prior to, independent of and superior 
to the rights of the state over man, the state must not interfere with 
man’s fulfillment of his duties to God. Prison authorities, there- 
fore, are morally obliged to allow their charges to practice their reli- 
gion and to permit ministers of religion to serve the prisoners. 

- While ministers of religion working in prisons should 

as much as possible with the authorities, they should, nevertheless, 
take care not to become identified with them in the minds of the in- 
mates. At all times they should maintain the independence of religion, 
identifying it neither with the custodial function of the prison system 
nor with the prisoners’ antagonistic attitude toward authority. 

(2) An Educational Program. Formal education is assuming 
an ever more important role in modern civilization. Much of the cul- 
ture of society is passed on through schools. Even the simpler jobs 
in the community often demand the ability to read and write, while for 
the more advanced positions a considerable amount of education is 
usually necessary. Moreover, through education the intellectual side of 
human personality is stimulated and developed and many new areas 
are opened up for man’s enjoyment and profit. Since education is so 
important in modern life and for the personal development of man, 
it furnishes an ideal method for the prison rehabilitation program. 

(3) A Work Program. Man's personality is developed through 
activity. If a person does not exercise his skills or develop his talents, 
he tends to lose his proficiency. If he is hindered from acquiring skills, 
his human development is not only stymied; it tends to deteriorate. 
Consequently, idleness is one of the greatest dangers to personal deve- 
lopment, and hence to the rehabilitation of the criminal. 

A work program, therefore, is an essential part of the rehabilita- 
tion process. The work provided, moreover, should have a purpose. 
For unless a man can experience a sense of accomplishment from his 
labor, it becomes a source of frustration instead of a means of per- 
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—" of their importance for man’s personal development, reli- 
gion, education and work seem to be necessary elements in a 
complete rehabilitation program. The whole program should be di- 
rected toward the end that the prisoner develop the skills, attitudes 
and values which are necessary to live in conformity with the demands 
of society, without special assistance. 

One of the most important characteristics of such a mature in- 
dividual is a sense of personal responsibility, which implies an accept 
ance of the duties of one’s state in life and in willingness to fulfill 
them. It implies, furthermore, an ability and a willingness to make 
one’s own decisions and a readiness to be held accountable for one’s 
own actions. Specifically, the criminal must learn to make his decisions 
in conformity with the civil law and to accept the limitations placed 
on his activities by the demands of the social order. 

Like most other human qualities, a sense of responsibility is ob- 
tained through practice. It is developed gradually as the individual 
accepts and performs progressively more important tasks. It is obtained 
when the individual perceives that others rely upon him to perform 
his work, accepts the obligation to do the work assigned and develops 
a willingness to make sacrifices to carry out his assignment. 

It is difficult, however, to develop such a sense of responsibility 
in an environment in which there is little or no choice concerning one’s 
actions. Maximum-security prisons, therefore, where practically every 
action is regulated, tend to be detrimental to the rehabilitation process. 

Since the protection of society demands that security measures be 
taken against criminals and rehabilitation requires that prisoners have 
opportunities for self-determination, it seems that the ideal is to im 
pose as much restriction on prisoners as is necessary for the protection 
of society while allowing them as much freedom as is compatible with 
this protection. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
HE supreme norm of morality is the will of God, which is made 
known to man through natural reason and supernatural revelation. 
From an analysis of man’s nature it is evident that God wills that he 
live in society, for only in society can he obtain the aid he needs 
perfect his nature in accord with the dignity that is his as a human 
person. 
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The state is a natural society which has as its goal the common 
good of its members. It possesses whatever powers afe necessary to 
protect or promote the common good, and its power is limited by 
what is in accord with the common good. Among these powers is the 
right to repress crime and to punish criminals. 

The purposes of punishment are the protection of society and 
the rehabilitation of the criminal. The following principles are sug- 
gested as guiding norms for the correctional system of the state. 

(1) The common good is the supreme objective of the cor- 
rectional system. 

(2) The primary task of the correctional system is the protec- 
tion of society. 
(3) The rehabilitation of the criminal is the ideal and aim of 
the correctional system, but the rehabilitation process must be subor- 
dinate to the necessary protection of society. 

(a) Since religion, education and work play such im- 
portant roles in the development of a mature personality, they are 

elements in every comprehensive rehabilitation 

(b) Since a sense of responsibility should be developed 
by the prisoner before he is sent back to the community and since 
the development of a sense of responsibility requires practice in mak- 
ing decisions and performing tasks willingly, the correctional agency 
should allow the prisoner as much freedom as possible while restrict- 
ing his liberty as much as is necessary to protect the common good. 


optimism and healthy-mindedness supposed to be the 
the American temperament, he has never been widely read except 
conscious intellectuals, whereas Poe, the aristocrat, the esthete and 
the specialist in morbid melancholy and horror, has been more gen- 
uinely popular than any of the other four or five indisputable greats. 
—Joseph Wood Krutch 
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William Zielonka, Ph.D, 
Book Review Editor 
The Psychiatric Hospital As A Small Society 


William Caudill; published for the Commonwealth Fund by Harvard Uni 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1958. 


HIs book is a study by a cultural anthropologist of the social struc 

ture of a psychiatric hospital. A year and a half prior to embarking 
on the studies on which this book is based, Dr. Caudill had himself, for 
research purposes, admitted as a “patient” to the same hospital. It is 
likely that his having been more of an observing participant before 
becoming a—now somewhat less participating — observer, contti- 
butes to the vividness with which, in many passages, he conveys the 
atmosphere of the hospital. 

Dr. Caudill approaches the study of the hospital as a social system; 
one, by direct observation on the ward; two, by an interviewing pro 
gram carried out by means of a series of pictures of hospital life, and 
three, by detailed observation of administrative conferences and care- 
fully thought-out statistical analysis of these observations. Direct ob 
servations on the ward are used in an attempt to study the hospital's 
influence on the relationship between individual psychotherapist and 
patient. Dr. Caudill is obviously aware of the tremendous difficulties 
of such an attempted correlation, but he succeeds in demonstrating 
rather convincingly, for instance, some effects on the therapeutic te 
lationship of the therapist's own conflicts with senior staff. It is this 
reviewer's opinion, partly based on later experiences in the hospital ia 
which Dr. Caudill’s study was made, that movement toward a “thera 
peutic community” atmosphere in a hospital brings about significant 
changes in the character of individual therapy. When individual patient 
and therapist also routinely meet across the conference table in “all 
hospital meetings” of patients and staff, it becomes of interest which 
topics can be and are discussed freely by patient and therapist in the 
relatively public or private situation. Such questions as the effect of 
this type of hospital setting on transference developments in individual 
therapy still await systematic investigation. 

Dr. Caudill’s picture interview program — a sort of Thematic 
Apperception Test using pictures of hospital life — seems to be aa 
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effective technique to study “similarities and differences in attitudes 
and role perceptions” of therapists, patients, senior staff and nurses. 
The data obtained lend themselves to quantification and can be cor- 
related convincingly with clinical observations. Confrontation of the 
various role groups with these strikingly different perceptions of the 
same picture by members of other role groups could itself lead to the 
sort of discussion which opens channels of communication. 

The careful “small group analysis” of the daily administrative 
conferences illustrates most convincingly the importance of status and 
role on form and content of interaction in one hospital during one 
period of its evolution. Adaptations of the method could be used to 
study the changing atmosphere in one hospital and to investigate dif- 
ferences between hospitals in similar and different cultural settings. 

Dr. Caudill deals to some extent with the problem of advantages 
and disadvantages of the therapist’s functioning as administrator of his 
own patients, but this reviewer would have welcomed even greater 
focus on this problem of so much practical importance to every thera- 
pist working in a hospital setting. One thing is, however, tactfully but 
consistently underlined by Dr. Caudill in this connection: role con- 
fusion, implicit contradiction of explicitly defined roles, causes trouble 
and may lead to collective disturbances. 

The last part of the book deals largely with the role of the social 
scientist in a psychiatric hospital setting. It is in this day and age 
pethaps no longer necessary to emphasize that he does have a place 
there, but Dr. Caudill does more than that: he stimulates thinking 
as to what this role might be. There is, in this reviewer’s opinion, a 
place indeed for the relatively short-range observer and student of the 
social scene of the hospital. The social scientist might feed back to 
staff and patients his observations in a manner reminiscent of the func- 
tion performed by the “observer” in some group therapy situations. 
At this stage of development in this area of investigation, one feels, 
however, that the understanding gained by a less participant, long-time 
observer (or research team) could be of even greater value. Less in- 
volvement in fairly immediate “feed-back” of information procedures 
would not necessarily mean less intimate contact with the daily life of 
the hospital. With this reservation, a certain degree of academic dis- 
tance from involvement in hospital decisions might enlarge the num- 
ber of variables accessible to study. The social scientist could then 
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approach an integration of the social field observations with more de 
tailed studies of personalities, individual ambitions and conflicts. Ini 
tially, at least, greater focus on staff would seem logical, since so much 
of the hospital is presumably already geared to the study of the patient 
Dr. Caudill plans to study psychiatric hospitals in different cul- 

tural settings (Japan next) and this reviewer looks forward to his te 
ports, which should indeed teach us more “about the differences and 
the similarities among the human beings in many cultures.” 

JouN S. Karka, M.D. 

Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Maryland 


Personality Assessment Procedures 
Robert M. Allen, Harper & Bros., New York, 1958. 


HE methods of describing and measuring an individual’s person- 

ality are constantly increasing. The precedures in this varied spec 
trum afe surveyed in the volume by Mr. Allen. He has chosen t 
describe and comment upon the devices most widely used by psychol- 
ogists as well as to present tests representing most of the approaches 
now known. He includes single and multi-dimensional personality 
tests, projective methods, physical, clinical and physiological methods, 
and the life situation assessment procedures. The opening section of 
the book considers the problems in developing a test. The final parts 
are a discussion of the applications of tests, qualifications of testers, 
and ethical considerations. This sampling of the field points to the 
book’s being intended for intensive introductory courses in personality 
measurement and as a reference for brief descriptions of particular 
ways of measuring personality. The sound approach to the material, 
survey of the literature and usualy readable expressions recommend 
the book for these purposes. 

The frequently employed technique describing personality from 
the vantage point of long-term therapeutic interaction with a person 
seeking help is the one major category this reviewer finds is given 
inadequate consideration. Elaborations, changes, variations in emphasis 
on personality characteristics of a particular person are well known 
and important features within a given individual, in the view of most 
therapists. Descriptions of individuals by the therapist have particular 
applications, limitations and methodologies. These are important t 
be included in the discussion for a more complete coverage. 


W. Z. 
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Budget—United States budget estimates for 1960 propose an expenditure of 


$45,000,000 on correctional and institutions, com with $41,000,- 
000 in 1959. The corresponding figure in 1951 was $26,000,000. Other esti- 
mates for 1960 include $678,000,000 for promotion of public health and 
$479,000,000 for promotion of education. 


Lefkowitz of New York has 
automatic suspension of the licenses of pageiciane, Sot dentists, nurses and 
other practitioners who have been treated for mental illness. 


Church ‘An experiment in ago and religion is 
reported to be proceeding successfully in Kokomo, Twenty-one clergymen 


Conformity—Dr. Robert F. Goheen, president of Princeton University, has 
warned against attempts to solve colleges’ pn ee “equate edu- 
cational with industrial efficiency.” Education, as distinguished from —- 
is “a tailor-made, creative process” that can never be made cheap, he 


Distinction—James V. Bennett, Director of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons and a member of the Editorial Board of this Journal, was one of five 
leading Government employes receiving from President Eisenhower the gold 
medal of the President's Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service. 


Diet—Men ate more successful at dieting than women, the American Medical 
Association reports in a study of twenty-pound weight losses. 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, f 
comment and other signals of progress ; 
in the purview of the social sciences. 
Addiction—Illicit sale and use of narcotics would be better controlled if _ 
they were treated as a public health rather than a law-enforcement problem, the 
New York State Bar Association’s Public Health Committee has suggested. } 
theological schools. The work is financed by the Lilly Endowment, Inc., of 
Indianapolis. 
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Drivers—Columbia University’s Safety Education Institute is conducting 4 
study to evaluate methods of predetecting dangerous drivers on the basis of 


Electronerve—An electronic imitation of a living nerve cell, devised i 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, has opened new possibilities in the search for 
remaining secrets of the nervous system. By comparing operation of the elec 
tronic and physiological systems, investigators hope to learn more about the 
nerves’ code and the brain’s method of deciphering it. 


Families—New York City families continued to grow larger in 1958, Health 
Department statistics show. Total births increased only slightly, but the percen- 
tage of second, third, fourth and fifth children was markedly high. 


Fees—Reduction of physicians’ fees and of health insurance costs for elderly 
persons with low incomes has been recommended by the American Medial 
Associati 


ion. 


Gauges—The capacities that enable students to learn and apply mathematica 
concepts are being studied at Princeton University under a Carnegie Founds 
tion grant in the hope of determining gauges for teaching. 


Genes—A basic axiom of modern genetics, that a gene is not affected 


it into combination with the stippled or mosaic variety. 


Grants—The Ford Foundation made $77,954,152 in new grants in its 1958 
fiscal year in support f Sheen pees to advance human welfare in the 
United States and abroad. The foundation, established in 1936 

and Edsel Ford, reported net assets of $565,601,330. 


Haiti’s Therapy—A psychiatric institute for intermittent short-term treatment 
has been opened in Haiti under the sponsorship of three United State’s pharme 
ceutical houses to help meet a dearth of mental-health facilities. The pila 
roject was inspired by Dr. Nathan Kline, research director of Rockland 
e Hospital. Its sponsors are the Schering Corporation, Wyeth Laboratories 
and Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


BS 


personality traits. Criteria under study include impulsiveness, emotional in 
stability, hostility, thoughtlessness and nonconformity. 

Lei 
the 
erty 
of § 
external influences short of mutation, has been brought into question by a” 
shown that the 
led by bringing 
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Health Year—A project for a National Institute of International Research in 
the National Institutes of Health, inspired by the success of the International 
Geophysical Year, has been warmly endorsed by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Sciences, and other leaders. A bill sponsored 
by Senator Lester Hill of Alabama proposed an expenditure of $50,000,000 
a year on such international medical research. 


Individualism—In a “smart-Alec age” that glorifies the power of group effort, 
there is greater need than ever for individual thinking to escape the ensnare- 
ment of bureaucracy, Dr. Marshall E. Dimock of New York Univesity warned 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. He suggested that the health of society 
sith |, Ould be measured by its “voluntarism.” 


Joiners—Almost two-thirds of subjects questioned by the National Opinion 
Research Center were not members of any voluntary, civic, church, veteran 
or union organization. About a fifth had joined only one such organization 
and only a sixth two or more. 


Leisure—Social planning for the future must take note of the prospect that 
the average industrial work week will be reduced “probably very soon” to 


re 
i 


years to 


visit to the 1,300 inmates af Rome’s Regina Coeli Prison. “You couldn't 


nent 

vile Pope’s Example—Pope John XXIII, as one of his first official acts, paid a 
land 

sries | “OMe to see me,” he told them, “so I came to see you.” 


of 
in- 
the 
the 
erty-stricken persons, Dr. Boris Pregel, president of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, said in his retirement address. 
x longevity—A new mortality table, the first in eighteen years, prepared by 
the 
ging he expectancy figure of 1941. An 
old figure was 62. In 1868 life 
958 
ti } Old Lady—A grandmotherly “little old lady” startled New York by robbing 
ea] | a bank of $3,420 by threatening a teller with what she represented as a vial 
of caustic acid. Captured when she tried to repeat the performance in another 
bank a few weeks later, she was found to be 57, homeless and no grandmother. 
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Precaution—Persons hereditarily disposed to coronary or cerebral thrombosis | 
through arteriosclerosis should give attention to the other factors involved: 
obesity, blood cholesterol, blood pressure and excessive smoking. This public 
advice is offered through the National Health Education Committee y 


eight leading specialists. 


Probation—New York City’s Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project, in 


ices to the armed forces and veterans and in disaster relief and other human 
itarian programs. 


Self-Neglect—More than half of 9,000 physicians queried by Parke, Da 
& Co. confessed that they failed to practice their own preachment of regula 
physical check-ups. The survey also revealed a preponderance of overwork 
and inadequate leisure. 


Swordplay—Kings Park (N. Y.) State Hospital reports striking results from 


Widows—The Tokyo police department is recruiting a force of widowel 
mothers to work as special policewomen in prevention of j crime. 


Women—tThe “double standard” under which women are 
graduate schools of science has been protested by Arthur 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. He warned that the nation canna 
—— ific progress unless more women are 


Work Camps—The Citizens Committee for Children of New York City bs 
recommended to Governor Rockefeller that small work camps be set up fo 


probation and less on “excessive” institutional treatment. 

Psychic Murder—Dr. Joost A. M. Meerloo reports in the Archives of 
: Neurology and Psychiatry that many suicides, especially of young people, result 

from rejection or humiliation by parents or others. He relates the concept of 

psychic murder to that of brain-washing. 
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